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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1850. 


PRIcE 1}. 


THE EAST WIND. 


O’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly lo’e the west ; 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lass that I lo’e best. 


Tue inhabitants of this country sympathise with Burns 
in his preference for the west wind, though few perhaps 
for the same reason. The truth is, that the east wind, 
which is the general alternative of the west, is the 
plague of our island—not so violent as the tornado, or 
so scorching as the sirocco, but a pertinacious and oft- 

| recurring grievance, alike injurious to animal and 
vegetable life. Burns himself, though the slave of love 
from all points of the compass, would have felt it incon- 
gruous to have brought a sigh from the east; and not 
even the voice of Wilson could have reconciled a 
Scottish audience to the couplet— 


O” a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
I dearly lo’e the east. 


A shiver would have gone through the concert-room ; 
and a perception of the ridiculous, mingled with recol- 
lections of toothache and rheumatism, would have 
made the audience ‘ grin horrible a ghastly smile.’ 
Having been for a long time a victim of this pestilen- 
tial afflatus, I have for some years past been collecting 
facts connected with it, in order to communicate 
them to the public. In doing this, I have little hope of 
effecting anything on the principle of the knowledge of 
a disease being half the cure. I may, however, be able 
to show that persons are frequently affected by it who 
are not aware of the malady which afflicts them. They 
may thus be prevented from having recourse to remedies 
which are hopeless, and be relieved from the dread 
of the restlessness and melancholy it inspires, by the 
thought that they will be relieved by a change of 
wind. I communicate these observations also with a 
sort of rueful sympathy, as I have a decidedly friendly 
feeling towards those who recognise the horrors of the 
east wind in the same way as myself, and who can 
trace it in all its bearings on the mind and body. I 
must mention also, that in pursuing this subject I am 
addressing myself to the better part of the human kind 
—to the delicate, the sensitive, the poetical. I have 
little toleration for those who are not alive to the evil 
influence. They may be as sensible and moral as 
Samuel Johnson himself, who denied the influence of 
atmosphere on the state of the body; but so far as my 
observation goes, they are not the porcelain of human 
nature. 
Why a stream of atmospheric air from the east 


aPdieak plains of Tartary.* But is it not possible to 


a question which I do not pretend to solve. I have 
endeavoured to have it answered by my medical 
attendant, who generally waives the subject by a vague 
reference. to the influence of the German Ocean, or of 


detect what is the nature of that poison which lurks in 
its breath? In those days of triumphant science it 
might be analysed ; and no essay would better deserve 
reward and honours than the one which threw light 


on this subj If you bottled the east and west wind 
separately, introduced flies into each, sure I am 
that the occidehtal fly would outlive the oriental one. 


The certainty of the lethal notion of the east wind 
being thus scientifically established, there might be a | 
testing analysis of the contents of these bottles. It may | 
be said, indeed, that though the bad qualities of the 
east wind were ascertained, what would it profit ? What 
medical skill could puff back such a quantity of vapour, 
or infuse into such a volume of air any modifying 
principle? ‘True indeed; but might not the chamber 
of the invalid be disinfected by some chemical agency, 
and rendered grateful to sensitive lungs? A fico, as 
Pistol says, for medicine, if it cannot shield me from 
this deadly foe. Iam loath to speak disparagingly of 
so learned and respectable a body as our medical men ; 
but I cannot help saying that their indifference on this 
subject reminds me that the east wind in this country | 
is the doctor’s best friend. When the wind is from | 
other points, you will meet them at times, as you do 
other professional people, in reading-rooms, or on the 
street ; but let there be a continuation of easterly, and 
you see their carriages scudding in all directions. 
Towards the end of March, invalids begin to scent 
it in the morning air. They are restless during the 
night, a dull pain broods over the back part of the head, 
the mouth becomes parched, and they look out for a 
confirmation of their fears to the direction of the smoke 
from the chimneys. They dress with a millstone | 
hanging on their hearts, ere they contemplate the dis- | 
charge of their daily duties; and after a languid | 
breakfast, walk abroad to be insulted by some friend | 
of an iron frame congratulating them on the bracing 
nature of the morning. Day after day rolls on, and the 
eastern fiend increases in strength. About the middle | 
of April, when nature has thrown her verdant mantle | 
over hill and valley, and when the unwary invalid is | 
tempted to ‘treat his lungs with air, the insidious 
spirit begins to pour through the tempting sunshine his 
leperous distilment. With a sort of malicious joy he 
grins through the sunbeams of May, and then revels in 


* Meteorologists, I am told, now speak of it as ‘ the polar current," 


should be more pestiferous than one from the west, is 


which has at least the merit of being quite as unintelligible. 
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all his strength! The young, tempted by the bright 
atmosphere, venture out in their summer clothing— 
light-coloured inexpressibles, and straw bonnets deco- 
rated with flowers, are seen on our promenades. But 
shivering limbs and aching heads are there; bleared 
eyes and blue noses; shooting-pains through the 
breast, and coughs and sneezes. The stout gentle- 
man is unable to draw his gloves over his raw and 
swollen hands; and from the want of circulation, the 
fingers of the fair have no power to bestow their charity. 
But who can wonder at this? Let the promenader 
cast his eyes on the trees which shade the walk, and he 
will perceive the young leaves on their eastern side as 
black as the leaf of the cigars whiffing around him. 
What infatuation, then, is it in middle age to expose 
itself to such a draught! Yet we have seen on Princes 
Street elderly spinsters and nabobs attempting to brave 
the blast. About this time the roll of doctors’ carriages 
through the streets of the New Town of Edinburgh is 
incessant. Hackney-coaches draw up in succession 
at dentists’ doors, unburthening agonized mortals with 
heads encased in mufflers of flannel. Figures iro 
from house to house, on pressing business, with = 
kerchiefs at mouth or respirators. Judges drop like 
numbed bees from the bench, advocates are hoarse, and 
the law becomes lengthier than ever. The favourite 
doctor’s church is deserted : influenza—eldest daughter 
of east wind—holds him down ; and id ladies are 


| ‘loud in their wail.’ Concerts are tponed: the 
| prima-donna loses a few notes, and ‘denounces the 


climate of Caledonia. Singing-masters growl like 


| bears; tenor voices become barytones, and barytones 
| bass. Soirées turn out failures; the distinguée and 
| the 


performer are absent, and there is but a sprink- 
ling of the fair among the male monsters, who of 
course convert the affair into a vulgar potation. To 
the great joy of the young, the masters of schools, 
falling in with the humour of the time, assume their 
nightcaps, and give a few holidays, which afford their 
pupils « fair chance of disease. Then hooping-cough 
and measles seize on the juniors, and desolate whole 
benches. The triumph of East Wind is complete! The 
doctor and the undertaker have it all their own way : 
hearses take the place of hackney-coaches ; the grave- 
digger crows like chanticleer ; and the cemetery is the 
place of business ! 

Long before this consummation, however, the expe- 
rienced, if they can afford to do so, have left Edinburgh, 
and flown for shelter. Some, who are but slightly 
affected, are content to retire behind the shield of 
Arthur’s Seat: others go farther back to Morning- 
side ; but those who suffer most hasten to throw the 
Ochils between them and the blast, or the range of 
hills that bound the upper part of the Tweed. There, 
at Bridge of Allan, Innerleithen, or Moffat, they live in 
Elysian fields, waiting the retiring of the enemy whose 
absence makes the Scottish metropolis ‘so glorious in 
the summer months.’ Yet, as with demon spite, when 
we think him gone for the season, will he make a raid 
on the coast some day in June, suddenly freezing up 
our open —, and wiping with his icy hand the per- 
spiration from our brows. The setting sun itself sinks 
down with affright as it beholds him beckoning up 
from the German Ocean whole volumes of vapour, 
mildewing the wheat, and pouring on the Lothians 
legions of the Hessian fly! 

Some will maintain that many of these horrors are 
exaggerated, and that the generality never experience 
any discomfort from this wind. But such sceptics have 
never inquired into the subject. I have remarked its 
effects on many who were not aware of the influence 
under which they suffered. On looking back to the days 
of my youth, I have yet a vivid recollection of seasons 
of despondency which, I have now no doubt, arose 
from this unknown influence. ‘The chinging spirits’ 
rise and fall, complained of by many of my friends, I 


have at once accounted for by a reference to the direc. | 
tion of the wind. To the same source I have often | 
traced the cold reception, the pert reply, the rude |) 
contradiction on the part of others. I have it on good |) 
authority that-children in schools are much more rest- | 
less and unmanageable during the prevalence of an || 
east wind, The tawz then whistle about with fearful |) 
activity ; for the teacher is also under its atrabilious |) 
influence, viewing the innocent though irritable com- 
munity around him as a set of fiendish imps conspiring | 
against his authority and peace of mind. It is then | 
that they ‘learn to trace the day’s disaster in his morn- |) 
ing face.’ Infants scream incessantly under its influence, 
and impatient nurses endeavour to shake them into | 
silence, with as much success as if they were shaking 
a watchman’s rattle. 

The east wind on the continent cannot be so per- | 
nicious as with us; for I have remarked that the | 
foreigners resident among us moan most piteously 
during the spring months, looking upbraidingly at the 
natives, as if we were accountable for an element as 
uncertain as themselves. The Frenchman’s mercury 
sinks out of sight, and his impatience of everything 
British becomes almost unpolite. Sighing over the 


the opening of doors, and utters volleys of amphibious 
exclamations if he discovers that the windows are not 
hermetically closed. If obliged to venture out, he will | 
spend his last shilling on a hackney-coach. I have seen 
a Frenchman resisting the enemy with an umbrella, thus | 
raising up his parapluie as a public testimony against | 
the inhospitality of our climate. The German becomes | 
a perfect bear under its influence, and growls at the | 
English people, without any consideration for their 
connection with his own race. And as for those who 
are in one sense foreigners our own countrymen 
who have been fanned in the luxurious East—their 
disgust of their native clime is undisguised. Ensconced 
in their club-houses, they venture to cast a timid | 
glance from the curtained window, waiting for an 
interval or change to escape to the continent. It has 
occurred to some that the immense pile of iron and 
glass now rearing in London might, after its main 
purpose has been served, be converted into a number 
of apartments of different climates, thus serving as a 
retreat for the numerous foreigners resident among us, | 
and especially for the great numbers of East Indians, 
whose traditional riches might enable them to purchase | 
and keep up such an establishment. But I would | 
remind these speculators that heat alone cannot extract | 
the beam from this pestilence: were such the case, the 
hothouses of our millionaires would long ere now have 
been found a refuge from this direful dispensation. 
There is to me a beautiful propriety in the expres- 
sion, ‘ our political atmosphere,’ arising from the 
conviction that public commotions are sometimes 
dependent on the state of the wind. Lamartine, in his 
history of the Girondins, states that the crisis of one 
of the most eventful days of the French Revolution 
was partly owing to the irritability of mind produced 
by an easterly wind. Perhaps not one of the multitude 
engaged in that day’s proceedings suspected the power 
which impelled them into such frightful activity. It 
would be curious and instructive to note the coin- 
cidence of insurrections, conspiracies, and revolts with 
the direction of the wind. I have no doubt that, as in 
the case mentioned by Lamartine, there is a connection ; 
and our observatories might thus come to be useful 
indices of the political crisis. The authority of a 
Shakspeare, then, will not reconcile us to the words, 
‘the idle wind which I respect not.’ The east wind 
will make itself respected and feared too. It affects 
us individually and socially. From its exacerbating 
tendency, it were well that public deliberative bodies 
should meet as little as possible during its reign. The 
breaking up of parliament at Easter is a judicious 


fender in his tasselled cap, he watches with hos | 
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‘esha but the recess should be longer, for I have 
remarked that the discussions, just after being resumed, 
are attended with much vituperation. It were to be 
desired also that the ecclesiastical Assembly of Scotland 
should eschew the month of May for their meeting. It 
would be going too far to say that the postponement 
of the term of meeting would have prevented the 
Disruption ; but there is no doubt that the breath of 
the Assembly would thereby have been considerably 
sweetened. 

Having thus thrown out a few suggestions touching 


on the public good, as connected with this national |” 


visitation, it may be proper that I conclude this notice 
with some practical hints to those individuals who 
are its victims:—During the months of spring, be 
very watchful in your intercourse with society. Think 
well before you make a reply, and reserve your sarcasm 
for summer. A quarrel on a day of east wind avoid 
with care; though dead-cut on the public walk, forget 
it. Make no complaint to those who are not labouring 
under the same calamity, otherwise you will be con- 
sidered imbecile or affected. Should jealousy distract 
you, mistrust seize you, and a whole legion of the 
blues reel around you, gather hope from the changing 
direction of the smoke blowing from your neighbours’ 
chimney-pots. In short, before taking any decisive step 
at this season, I would say, ‘ Look to the weathercock !’ 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Tuts institution has now been long enough in existence 
to enable us to judge of its future fortunes, and we 
think our readers will have no hesitation, after reading 
the following sketch of its history, to pronounce the 
experiment successful. During the twelve years which 
have elapsed since its charter was granted by Queen 
Victoria, it has affiliated twenty-eight colleges and 
fifty-seven medical institutions: the entire number 
of graduates approaches 600. Above eighty degrees, 
obtained during the academical year, were publicly 
conferred in May last; the matriculation list of the 
present year exceeds 200 ; and its senatorial ranks have 
been recently joined by men of no less note than Sir 
James Graham, Mr Grote, Mr Hallam, Mr Cornewall 
Lewis, Mr Macaulay, Lord Monteagle, and Lord Over- 
stone. ‘These facts sufficiently prove energy, and the 
last is some evidence of its taking the right direction. 
The University of London is not the institution in 
Gower Street; neither is it King’s College in the Strand. 
They are simply colleges connected with it. The uni- 
versity itself is a totally distinct body—distinct even, 
with scarcely an exception, in the members composing 


it, and differing also in other important particulars” 


from the older universities in England. 

Our readers will remember the strong desire felt in 
England in 1827 for a university which should be open 
to all religious persuasions. On the faith of large sub- 
scription lists, and addresses to the throne from the 
Guildhall of London and the House of Commons, the 
Gower Street establishment was founded at an expense 
of nearly L.100,000, with the design of being incorpo- 
rated as a university. This design was eventually 
abandoned, in consequence of communications with the 

t, and another body was chartered as ‘ The 
a University,’ with power to the crown to make 
further appointments at pleasure. The same charter 
secured to the Gower Street body (which about the same 
accepted a charter as ‘ University College’), and to 
King’s College, the right to send candidates for exami- 
nation, and provided for the affiliation of further 
colleges by the Royal Sign Manual, or by consent of 
the senate itself, subject to the approval of the secre- 
of state. 
object of the charter was stated to be ‘ for the 
encouragement of a regular and liberal course of edu- 


cation among all classes and denominations of her 
Majesty’s subjects, without any distinction whatever ;’ 

and the Senate was authorised, ‘ after examination,’ to 
confer degrees in any department of art, literature, or 
science, except theology. It was further empowered to 
appoint and remove examiners and other officers, to 
receive fees from candidates for degrees, the amounts 
of which, and the general regulations of the university, 
were left to its arrangement, subject in certain cases to 
the approval of the home secretary. The visitatorial 
power is reserved to the crown. 

The original members of the Senate consisted of the 
Earl of Burlington as chancellor ; Sir John Lubbock, 
vice-chancellor ; the bishops of Chichester, Durham, 
Norwich, and St Davids (then Mr Thirwall), Professor 
Airy, Mr Amos, Dr Arnold, Mr Austin, Admiral Beau- 
fort, Mr Dalton, Mr Empson, Rev. J. 8S. Henslow, Mr J. 
Shaw Lefevre, Mr Senior, Dr Jerrard, Mr Sheepshanks, 
Mr Walker, and Mr Warburton: while on the medical 
side appear the names of Dr Arnott, Mr Bacot, Dr 
Billing, Mr Brande, Sir James Clark, Sir Philip Cramp- 
ton, Mr Faraday, Sir Stephen Hammick, Dr Hewett, 
Dr Hodgkin, Mr Kiernan, Dr Locock, Sir James 
MacGrigor, Mr Pennington, Dr Quain, Mr Ridout, Dr 
Roget, and Dr Sims. Of these our readers will recog- 
nise some as removed by death. A few had retired 
from the active participation in senatorial duty, to 
which, with but one or two exceptions, the members 
appear to have from first to last devoted themselves, 
The over-proportion of medical members resulting from 
these losses has been greatly redressed by the late 
appointments. 

Part of Somerset House was assigned to the use of 
the Senate, including two large rooms running through 
the entire front of the building, used for the examina- 
tions. It was also intimated, that until the university 
should be in receipt of an income from fees, the neces- 
sary funds should be provided for by the annual ‘ votes.’ | 
Under this arrangement, the university has been an- | 
nually in receipt of the public money to an amount 
exceeding during the first year L.5000, but since gra- | 
dually reduced to about L.3500, the balance being made | 
up by the increase of fees. In this respect the univer- | 
sity does not differ materially from Oxford or Cam- | 
bridge, each of which receives about L.2000 annually 
from the same source. The Queen’s Colleges lately 
founded in Ireland have an outfit of L.100,000, with a | 
permanent revenue of L.30,000 secured to them by act | 
of parliament. 

The duty imposed on the Senate was no less than | 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridge. Faith would be 
broken with the public, if, after making due deduction | 
for the prestige of the older universities, the degrees of | 
London could be said to be materially less valuable 
than theirs. The claim was indisputably either for 
admission to the national universities, or to one as 
good. ‘The list of names we have given guarantees the 
adequacy of the Senate to its duties. An intimate 
knowledge of their early proceedings, and a view of the 
result, satisfies us that all was done that men could do 
in the discharge of their functions. 

They had so to apply the funds placed at their dis- 
posal as to attract numerous candidates by prizes; and 
examiners of recognised as well as actual ability 
adequate remuneration. They had to form a curri- 
culum de novo in studies which the older universities 
neglected, and one carefully avoiding their mistakes 
and their incompleteness in the studies of their favour. 
They had, lastly, to make due provision for the testing 
efficacy of their examinations. 


They appropriated about L.1300 annually to scholar- 
ships, medals, and prizes: the bulk of the remainder 
they applied for the remuneration of examiners in 


arts, 
law, and medicine. At Cambridge, the honour of the 
post is found sufficient to attract candidates of un- 
doubted qualification. In the circumstances of London 
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it was judged wiser to encourage eee lna enone 
high salary, and a position practically permanent. 

Acting upon two words in their r, ‘after exa- 
mination’ (which, it will be seen, preclude honorary 
degrees, and create a broad distinction between Lon- 
don and its predecessors), the Senate gave nothing 
without examination, and increased the difficulty with 
each degree taken. If there be an exception to this 
rule, it is undoubtedly in the medical faculty. The 
M.D. examination is, we believe, treated as a practical 
one; it is certainly easier than that for the M.B. 
(Bachelor of Medicine), and is so regarded by the 
candidates. 

One year was well spent by the Senate in framing 
their curriculum. The members were prepared for 
this duty by their personal acquaintance with the 
systems in use at the elder British universities and 
medical corporations. Lord Palmerston’s good offices 
also procured them information as to the course pur- 
sued in universities abroad. A parliamentary ‘ Blue 
Book,’ printed in 1839, attests the sedulous anxiety 
| with which every part of this curriculum was dis- 

cussed. Although subsequent experience has led to 

occasional alteration in details, it remains essentially 
| the same as at first drawn up. It is an honourable 
| testimony to their patience, comprehensive knowledge, 
| clear perception, and, resulting from all, courage. If 
they had laid down their offices on the close of this 
| performance, they would have still deserved well of 
every friend of learning. 
Our readers will find the curriculum printed at 
| length in the ‘ University Calendar, which has now 
been published annually since 1843. We can only 
state here some of its more noticeable features. 
Oxford has been styled the Classical University, 
| Cambridge the Mathematical: in neither until recently, 
nor in Oxford now, is there anything done for law or 
medicine. Cambridge, we are glad to say, has gathered 
up its skirts, and followed London in its career of 
| improvement, as far probably as its opportunities 
it. 
| . At London all these faculties are treated with equal 
| regard. The LL.B. is not a back-door degree—taken 
| as an excuse for the loss of the B.A.—the candidate 
| must have teken his B.A. two years before he can 
| apply for it. The medical examinations are the seve- 
| rest in the world. For the M.B. degree two examina- 
| tions must be passed, comprising together the entire 
| range of medical study. The candidate is expected to 
prove for every branch of medical practice a qualifica- 
tion higher than that demanded for any by either of 
the three great London corporations—the Apothecaries’ 

Hall, the College of Surgeons, or the College of Phy- 
| sicians. 
| The best proofs of this are to be found in the 
| evidence on the Medical Registration Bill, taken before 
| the House of Commons. The superiority of the uni- 
| versity examinations, ‘admitting not of comparison, but 
| of contrast,’ was insisted on by the witnesses for the 

Senate and the graduates, and admitted by all the wit- 

nesses afterwards examined, and not once questioned 
| throughout the whole proceedings. 

The old distinction between Oxford and Cambridge 
implies a too exclusive attention in both to one class 
| of subjects—a remark which the improvements now in 
| progress have not rendered inapplicable. It is true 
| that to qualify for a degree, some mathematics must be 
| read at Oxford, and some classics at Cambridge; but 

in neither is the quantum sufficit for a degree evidence 
| of — acquaintance with the subject. Indeed, as to 

both studies, a high authority, Dr Whewell, has re- 

cently spoken of a ‘ poll’ degree as simply a proof that 
the candidate has not disgraced himself; and a ‘poll’ 
degree is taken by a full half of the men. ‘The risk, 

| therefore, to the ordinary men is of not doing enough. 
| The ‘honours’ men, on the other hand, are in danger 


of having one set of their mental faculties cultivated | 


out of ali proportion to the rest—of becoming not 
well-trained scholars, but mere mathematicians, or 
mere classics. We 
result; but this is the danger. 


The London Senate has carefully guarded against 


starvation, and against one-sided growth. Their can- 
didate is required, first, to matriculate ; that is, he must 


pass an examination comprising—1l. The simple prob- | 
lems of arithmetic, and algebra, and the first book of | 
Euclid; 2. The usual branches of natural philosophy | 


as popularly treated; 3. Chemistry ; 4. One Greek and 
Latin book of the easier class, the grammatical struc- 
ture of the English language, and the History of Eng- 


land to the end of the seventeenth century. If he | 


shows a competent knowledge in three out of four 
of these (the option lying between chemistry and 


natural, philosophy), he may proceed for honours to | 


are not saying this is always the | 


| 


examinations, which, for youths between sixteen and | 
eighteen, leave little to be desired on the score of | 


severity. ‘lwo years afterwards he may present him- 


self for the B.A. examination, in which he is required | 


to show a ‘competent knowledge in all’ of four i 


branches, including mathematics and natural philo- | 
sophy, classics, animal physiology, and logic and moral | 


philosophy. 
jects, French or German, and modern English history. 


Mathematics is on much the same plan as at Cam- || 
bridge. In logic and moral philosophy the text-books | 
In all these subjects | 
the student must pass as well as he must do in any at | 
Oxford or Cambridge. If successful, he may try for | 


are Whately, Butler, and Paley. 


honours, and may now select any one or more of the 
departments. ‘Two 
himself for the M.A. degree, the examination in which 


is understood to be equivalent to that of B.A. in | 
honours ; and may again select any or all of the three | 


branches—classics, mathematics, philosophy. 


In one point the London men have given the cut | 
It has been said of Oxford | 
men, and of the King’s men at Cambridge, that some || 
of them will hardly be able to translate a passage from | 


direct to the older systems. 


the ‘Spectator’ into decent grammatical Latin, while 
in the mechanical facility of making verses they will 


Classics includes, besides the usual sub- || 


years afterwards he may present || 


rival Virgil himself. At London the candidate is | 


expected to be fully conversant with the structure of 
the metres, but actual verse-making is never heard of. 


It might perhaps be supposed that the selection as | 


Senators, with three exceptions, of professed members 


of the Established Church was not precisely the way to | 


gain the confidence of ‘all denominations without any 
distinction whatever.’ The facts, however, are, that of 


the twenty-eight colleges in arts, two only—King’s, and | 


Queen’s of Birmingham—belong to the Church; two 
others, at Sheffield and Taunton, are new foundations 


of the Wesleyan body ; University College, Manchester |, 


New College, and the Presbyterian College at Caer- 
marthen, open their doors to all who come to them. 
Nine colleges, three of which are in Ireland, belong to 
the Catholics. Among these the names of St Cuthbert’s, 
Ushaw, Stonyhurst, Prior Park, and Downside, will be 
readily The remaining twelve are con- 
meatal with the Baptist and Congregational persuasions. 
Of these, Homerton and Highbury have lately merged 
in the New College at St John’s Wood. Some of the 


rest are situated at Bristol, Spring Hill near Birming- |, 


ham, Stepney, Manchester, Plymouth, Airedale, and 
Rotherham 


Of the medical institutions Scotland furnishes five; | 


Treland nineteen, most of which are in Dublin; and the 
remainder comprise all the chief medical schools in 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, York, 
and other principal towns in England. 

To this large list, which has been increasing annually 


to its present number, must now be added, by virtue of || 


a supplemental charter granted last year, the univer- 
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sities of the United Kingdom. Men of all creeds may 
now study together at Oxford or Cambridge, and receive 
degrees at London. This, though far, indeed, from what 
we desire, is a step in the right direction, on which we 
heartily express our congratulations. 

Over the colleges the university has no jurisdiction. 
They make their own arrangements ; only that such of 
their students as come up to the university examina- 


| B.A.’s, of which the large majority have taken honours. 
|| Twenty-five only have passed on to the M.A. degree ; 30 


|| The medical faculty presents a list of 81 doctors and 
|| 103 bachelors. 


|| College stipulated, on giving up its claim to a univer- 


|| increase and multiply. 


|| Dismal,’ as the Yankees call it; the road and the fine 


tions must present certificates from the authorities of 
their college of two years’ studentship, and of good 
conduct. 


Of the graduates there are now on the calendar 306 
have passed the LL.B. examination; and 4 are LL.D.’s. 


In their several connections, these degrees have been 
fully recognised by the public. Great numbers of the 
graduates in arts are engaged in the ministries of their 
respective denominations. Of the medical graduates 
very few have not obtained some post of public impor- 
tance. Indeed the various honours have been won, as 
it was intended they should be, by men of all creeds. 
The sole ‘double-first’ is of the Jewish persuasion ; 
another is an M.A. medallist—as is also a Cambridge 
senior wrangler; the single LL.D. medallist is a Pro- 
testant dissenter; three Mohammedans from India 
have carried back medical honours; one of the law 
| scholars is now Commissioner of Encumbered Estates 
in Ireland; another LL.B., with black blood in his 
veins, is chief judge at Sierra Leone. But time would 
fail us to pursue the list farther. 

The constitution of the Senate renders it theoretically 
a pure despotism, requiring only in certain cases the 
approval of the home secretary to give validity to its 
regulations. In practice, however, it is much influenced 
by the representations or the known feeling of the 
colleges and the graduates. For the latter, University 


sity charter, an equality of civil privileges with Oxford 
and Cambridge—a principle recognised by the then 
government, even to the extent of parliamentary inter- 
ference to effect it. The readers of the medical journals 
are aware that the graduates have powerfully withstood 
the Registration Bill of 1848. They are, in fact, regu- 
larly organized, having their annual meetings of the 
whole body, attended from all parts of the country, and 
their permanent committee, which is recognised by the 
Senate, at the Home Office, and by the colleges. Their 
object is to obtain some defined share in the govern- 
ment of the university—a point in the present pro- 
priety of which there appears to be some difference of 
opinion, which we shall not here discuss. We heartily 
bid the university go on and prosper, and the graduates 


THE DISMAL SWAMP. 
Ir was on a cold morning of February that we entered 
the crazy machine which performs the duty of a ‘ stage’ 
between Norfolk, Virginia, and Elizabeth City, North 
Carolina. Our journey for more than half the distance 
lay along the range of the Dismal Swamp, ‘ The Great 


canal which connects the Elizabeth and the Pasquotauk 
rivers (and through them Chesapeake Bay and Albe- 
marle Sound) running side by side. On the canal 
—which is partially fed by Drummond’s Lake, the 
beautiful piece of water immortalised by Moore—were 
numbers of barges, laden and being laden with cypress 
shingles, the best American substitutes for our roofing- 
slates, and of which this swamp is the great producer; 


but there was a strange absence of the lively bustle of 


free labour. The slaves employed in the loading and | 


navigation seemed spiritless, and the white men who 
supervised them lounged idly about, apparently unable 
for any exertion but the national chewing and spitting. 
The road was monotonous; no change of scenery enlivened 
it; the canal and tall dark cypresses flanked our right, 
and wild waste-looking corn-fields or tangled bushes our 
left. Much of this region is taken up with pine barrens 
and morasses, but the Dismal Swamp is the most extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of the kind yet known; there is 
nothing else in the world to be compared with it. It 
lies in about equal portions in the two states above- 
mentioned, and covers as great an extent as some Eng- 
lish counties, being forty miles in length, and twenty- 
five in breadth: a railway, supported on piles, is led 
along the northern margin. 

On first approaching it, at about nine miles from Nor- 
folk, its melancholy characteristics immediately strike 
you. Wherever the soil is most marshy, there the two 
sorts of cypress, juniper and red cedar, grow in great 
abundance, sending down long and thick tap-roots into | 
the spongy ground. The dried portions are covered | 
with several species of oaks and pines, some of them of 
immense size. Besides these, the undergrowth forms || 
an almost impervious thicket of dense ferns, reeds, and | 
canes, with long rank grass, the haunt of bears and | 
wolves. The grass is so ‘much relished by cattle, that || 
the people who live in the neighbourhood turn their || 
live-stock out to feed, under the lead of two or three || 
old cows with bells on their necks, to insure their being | 
found again in the wild solitudes. No better green | 
food, it is said, can anywhere be met with than the || 
canes when young. It was almost a relief to step into || 
the miserable dining-room of tne half-way house, even || 
though our appetite was too fastidious to be tempted | 
by the bacon and hominy prepared for the travellers. 
Having requested a glass of water, some of a pale-red 
hue was brought. We found it to taste strongly of the 
roots and berries of the junipers which grow so thickly | 
in the swamp, and colour all the water. It possesses a 
certain medicinal property, and is much relished by the | 
natives, who find it wholesome. Wherever you dig, 
water is met with even in the driest spots; and along | 
the banks of the canal,;at about three feet below the 
surface, it flows through in a continual stream. From 
some cause hitherto unexplained, fever and ague and | 
bilious complaints are much jess prevalent in the swam 
than in other parts of the country. At length the | 
tedious forty miles were accomplished, and we entered | 
Elizabeth City; but how can we describe its squalid 
dwellings, its dreary streets, its seemingly disease- | 
stricken inhabitants? Frame houses, raised on piles two | 
or three feet high, affording beneath a comfortable re- || 
treat for the family pigs and geese, and surrounded by 
gardens, in which little grew save Indian corn (now but | 
the ruined ragged stem), cabbages with naked stalks a || 
yard above ground, and the fetid Jamson (Jamestown)* |! 
weed; a few miserable ‘ stores;’ a red-brick bank; || 
three churches—Episcopal, Methodist, and Baptist; a || 
public school; and an hotel, the piazza of which was at | 
all hours filled with -‘ loafers,’ drinking, swearing, and |! 
gambling—these were the characteristics of the ‘city’ || 
where twelve hundred souls are content to linger, until | 
pleurisy or fever consigns them to their restingplaces || 
within the dilapidated fence that encloses the dismal, 
neglected burial-ground. In the environs there were 
some houses which exhibited comfort, and even elegance: | | 
the inmates of these were the only exceptions to the | 
otherwise universal personification of poverty, idleness, 
and ignorance. Alas for a slave-ridden land! Where | 
food is cheap, and the climate enervating, the possession | 
of a half-dozen black brethren is a life-lease of selfish || 
indolence—few who can just live will strive for more. || 
Thus to leave wealth to a child, is but too often to | 
enable him to waste his prime in profligacy, and to 


{ 
| 
i 
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* Jamson is a Yankee corruption of Jamestown. 
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hasten on old age, of which the best remembrances will 
be but of evil not done. 

For. the first time we were dwelling where slavery 
was a ‘domestic institution ;’ the negroes around us 
and many others had kind owners, were happy-look- 
ing, well-fed, and well-clothed, but the greater portion 
were as d as human beings among soi-disant 
Christians can be imagined. But where the masters 
are unprincipled and cruel towards each other, can the 
servants be other than trampled on? ‘Thus, shortly 
before our arrival, a white man who was suspected by 
his neighbours of encouraging the slaves to steal from 
their masters, by buying everything they offered for 
sale, was seized, seated for hours on a rail, with live 

ultry tied around his throat, ducked, tarred, and 
feathered, and only released when more than half dead. 
This barbarity was ‘ Lynch law,’ exercised on a ‘ free- 
born’ fellow-townsman. Can we then wonder if such 
a punishment as the following be inflicted on an offend- 
ing black? A slave struck with a whip the son of a 
white man ; the enraged father demanded that he should 
be permitted to take satisfaction for himself, under 
penalty of shooting the owner of the culprit. The 
master was fain to consent, and the poor wretch was 
dragged on board a vessel in the river, and ‘ bucked,’ 
This is a fearful punishment, administered with a 

addle bored half through with a number of holes. 
ese holes raise large blisters ; a certain count of blows 
is given with the bored side of the paddle, and the re- 
mainder with the smooth side, by which the blisters are 
broken, and the sufferer remains perfectly raw. This, 
we were assured, is a not unfrequent chastisement, in- 
human as it is. The Great Swamp is supposed to 
afford concealment to upwards of a thousand runaway 
slaves, who glean a miserable living within its gloomy 
recesses, though many are believed to be secretly sup- 
plied with food by friends more fortunate in their owners 
than were the fugitives, or who, with less courage, ‘ de- 
spairing linger life away,’ rather than risk the certain 
pains of a vain attempt to flee. 

In our visits to the farms in the neighbourhood, we 
invariably found, whatever the weather, every door 
open, and an immense fire of huge logs blazing in a 
chimney-place as capacious as those we loved in ‘ merrie 
England in the olden time.’ We could never under- 
stand by what process of reasoning the Carolinians 
justified this no distinction of seasons, for even in the 
sunny south an open door seemed to us superfluous 
during a ‘ cold snap, and in summer the very thought 
of a fireside would have stifled us. The common room 
usually contained a four-posted béd, hung profusely 
with cotton drapery, and covered with a specimen of 
feminine taste and industry—a patchwork quilt, the pas- 
sion of American women. Not one of the dull unima- 
ee things of scraps, such as we manufacture in 

ngland, but a complicated, thousand-tinted pattern, 
distinguished by the euphonious title of ‘ wild-goose,’ 
* Turkey’s-tail,’ or the ‘ piccaninnies!’ The ceiling was 
generally festooned with the dried quarters of peaches 
and apples, threaded on strings like beads, and with 

at hanks of yarn of the housewife’s spinning. 
lose at hand stood the busy wheel, saddles for both 
sexes occupied a corner, and rifles were always some- 
where in sight. ‘ Gunning,’ indeed, in the southern 
states is a sport in which all ages of ‘ men-folk’ delight. 
Often did we tremble to see the dangerous ‘tube’ 
grasped by childhood’s tender hand, and shudder when, 
with precocious cruelty, the gentle eye brightened with 
the hope of prey, and marked its bloody aim. 

By the farmers’ wives we were told many wonderful 
tales of the devastations committed by the bears and 
wild animals of the swamp and forest—even ‘ cattle- 
beasts and critters’ (Anglicé, cows and horses), they 
assured us, were ofttimes carried off. None of these 


upwards of a thousand bushels a year. 


are most diminutive, and give little and poor milk: 
butter was a scarce and dear article of food; beef 
neither cheap nor good; but how often we thought of 
England and merry Christmas when we purchased fine 
plump turkeys three for a dollar, and geese twenty- 
five cents a-piece! Partridges were hawked from door 
to door at four for sixpence, and Robin Redbreasts 
—so plentiful and fat, that all the boys were shooting 
them—we had for the asking. Poor Robins! we 
sighed as we picked your tiny bones, for we remem- 
bered the days when, for sake of the sweet ‘ Babes in 
the Wood,’ we would have rather laid you under the 
primrose and violet, and watered your grave with our 
tears! 

Among our various excursions, was one to witness 
something of the process of making tar, the great staple 
of North Carolina. The country through which we 

was forest, sand, or swamp, and the ‘ plantations’ 
‘few and far between,’ but that any were to be found in 
so desolate a region was our unceasing surprise. We 
were amused by an anecdote of a ‘northerner,’ who, 
travelling through the lowlands, stopped at a log-cabin 
by the dreary roadside, 

‘Friend,’ said he to the lounging owner, ‘ you seem 
to have a barren location?’ 

*I reckon so,’ replied the Carolinian. 

‘You raise plenty of corn, I guess?” 

*I makes no corn.’ 

* Sweet potatoes, then ?” 

‘ A poor chance o’ potatoes.’ 

* You raise a good supply of pork, I suppose?’ 

‘I raises no pork.’ 

‘Plenty of game in the woods, I guess?’ 

* A small chance of game here, stranger.’ 

‘ Catch fish ?’ 

* No fish here.’ 

* You have good water, then ?’ 

* The water is mighty bad.’ 

‘In the name of reason,’ cried the Yankee, ‘ why do 
you stay here?” 


‘Why, stranger, there’s a right smart chance of | 
” 


lightwood ! 

This lightwood is the heart of the long-leafed pine, 
and is perfectly saturated with turpentine: immense 
quantities are consumed for kindling fires, and when 
riven into long splinters, it serves as a substitute for 
candles, and from this use of it is its name derived. 
Lightwood is, in fact, a link which binds many a dweller 
in this part of the country to his home; and it is with 
the greatest reluctance that they can be tempted to 
migrate to districts which, though more fertile, have 


none of the ignitible commodity. But greatly as it | 


contributes to the comfort of the poor Carolinian, its 
chief value consists in its producing the principal ex- 
port of the state; from it is extracted the tar with 
which North Carolina supplies seo many lands. The 
wood is cut into lengths of three or four feet, and split 
small; an excavation is made in a clayey or hard soil, 
of a circular form, and descending gradually from the 
circumference to the centre: outside of this a pit is 
dug, communicating with it by means of a drain; the 
wood is piled in until it has assumed a regular sugar- 
loaf shape; it is then covered with turf, and ignited. 
This is a ‘tar kiln.’ As the wood chars, the pitch 
descends into the drain, and is thence conveyed to the 
pit, from which it is baled into barrels. These, when 
filled, are worth about a dollar a-piece on the spot. 
Returning from this strange scene, picturesque from 
the busy stir of the dusky labourers amid the gloom 
of the pine forest, we stopped to bait our horses at a 
planter’s who raised for the market little besides the 
pea-nut, a fruit supplied by these *low-country’ regions 
to all Yankeedom. The plant is cultivated in hills or 
ridges, and resembles somewhat the garden pea; but the 
nut grows beneath the soil, and is picked by hand 
from the roots. An acre will produce from thirty to 
seventy bushels; and we heard of planters who raised 
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We could not be so near the celebrated swamp with- 
out going where one loves to fancy that still 


* The lover and maid so true, 
Are seen in the hour of midnight damp 
To cross the lake by a fire-fly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe !’— 


and one bright day we rowed along the narrow feeding- 
stream, of about six miles in length, which leads from the 
central basin. The tall dark cypresses met high above 
us, and the juniper bushes brushed us as we 

but no venomous reptile fell from the boughs into our 
boat, no ‘she-wolf stirred in the brake’ to the mono- 
tonous chants of the ‘ gangs’ of negroes chopping 
shingles in the clearings: we floated smoothly along 
without adventure, and soon found ourselves on the 
bosom of the lake. Emerging from the confined and 
gloomy avenue on to the broad expanse of pellucid 
waters seems at first almost like enchantment; and 
some who have made the trip describe the contrast as 
being equal to ‘ fairy land.’ But soon the feeling creeps 
over you that this is not a spot which the airy elves 
would choose for their revels: it is not one of nature’s 
playgrounds. This sheet of water, which lies about the 
centre of the swamp, is seven miles long and five wide ; 
the shores are precipitous, and in some places the depth 
fifteen feet. us when the water sinks, no sloping 
bank es eel nothing but the wall of dark-coloured 
peat, which all around throws forth vegetation 


—— ‘ direful deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb.’ 


It was a strangely solemn scene, and our spirits fell 
lower and lower as we surveyed it; even the sunny sky 
failed to cheer, and we smiled not once until we found 
ourselves again on the sandy road, and saw our portly 
coachman, ‘ Pollo,’ waiting to drive us home to dinner. 


THE DUC DE TOUR LA ROCHE. 


‘I WILL pay your account to-morrow: I have no time 
to look it over to-day, for I must go in search of lodgings 
for my aunt, who may arrive to-morrow, or to-day— 
indeed at any hour,’ said I to my tinman, who was 
bowing over a long bill he had just presented. 

‘If madame votre tante likes calm and solitude, 
can tell you of a charming appartement.’ 

‘Where ?’ 

‘Behind my magasin, belonging to my landlord, Mon- 
sieur Hippolyte.’ 

‘But you live in the grande rue, in the midst of 
noise and bustle. My aunt is aged, and an invalid, and 
requires quiet, seclusion, and a garden if possible.’ 

‘ Then,’ answered honest La Brocliette with a flourish, 
‘the apartment I destine for the respected and suffering 
relative of madame will exactly suit: permit me only 
to have the honour of showing it to you.’ 

‘Je le veux bien, mon ami; but I fear your ideas of 
solitude and mine are not quite alike.’ Accordingly I 
set out, M. la Brochette following, and talking all the 
time. 

‘ The baker, the fruiterer, and the humble individual 
who has the honour of addressing madame, occupy 
the premises facing the street; the house of Monsieur 
Hippolyte is behind. This arch leads to his own private 
door. The bakehouse is, you see, on one side of the 
court, the stable and the porter’s lodge dividing it 
from the court behind my habitation, where there is a 
separate entrance to the lodging in question, close to 
my back shop, where I work at the rough parts of 
my trade—tink, tink—clink, clink! There you may 
hear me singing and pursuing my honest industry from 
six in the morning till dusk.’ 


The appearance of the courts was not inviting. Carts 
and bakers’ barrows stood on one side, old pots and 
pans on the other. The doors were dirty, the windows 
dusty: the whole had a neglected appearance; and but 
for the fear of disobliging the poor man, who seemed so 
anxious to serve me, and who, in the Parisian wilderness, 
claimed me as a compatriote, because I had lived eight 
years in Normandy, where he was born, I should have 
turned away without attempting a nearer investigation 
of what was the most wretched-looking place I had ever 
beheld. 

‘ Here we are,’ cried he, advancing to the door: ‘here 
we are—pan, pan, pan! Madame Butterini will shortly 
appear. Ah, madame,’ as the dame in question—as 
broad as she was long, which, however, was very short 
—opened the door, ‘here I present to you Meestris 
Smeeth, a member of one of the greatest families in 
England, who wishes (induced by my representations) 
to view your charming appartement: it is to let, I 
think ?’ 

‘Oui, monsieur. Entrez, madame.’ 

I found myself in a small entrance-hall, which led to 
a smaller kitchen, containing a fourneau, a sink, and 
just room to turn round in. 

‘It is not in order, and the window, which looks to 
the court, is dirty; but soyez tranquille; it shall be 
fitted up superbly,’ observed madame. She then opened 
a door, and we entered a neat, small, light room, look- 
ing out on an extensive and very pretty garden, with 
a charming alley of lime-trees, and a magnificent show 
of both fruit and flowers. This pleased me very much: 
a bedroom, containing every French requisite for com- 
fort, on the right, and a spacious salon on the left, both 
looking on the garden, and all opening from each other, 
charmed me still more. The smiling landlady and 
grinning tinman, who eagerly watched my counte- | 
nance, reading there that I was satisfied, exultingly 
displayed its attractions; and after a few necessary pre- 
liminaries were adjusted—mon compatriot assisting me 
by remarking that few would choose to bury themselves 


I | so far from the world—we came to terms; and parted, 


she to air and prepare, and I to hasten to meet my 
aunt at Paris, where I expected to find her arrived. 

She was, like myself, shocked at the first aspect, 
although pleased with the rooms when she reached 
them, and perfectly delighted with the garden. Next 
to her salon was the bedroom and bookroom of Ma- 
dame Butterini, the widow of an Italian music-teacher ; 
and in the storey above the abode of M. Hippolyte 
himself, an old bachelor, who owned the whole of the 
premises aforesaid. ‘The rooms on the ground-floor 
were consacrés, madame said, to bulbous roots, a bil- 
liard-table, plants, and garden tools. 

‘ Oh what a fine noble-looking old man!’ cried my 
aunt, Mrs Latewood, gazing out of the window. 

* Mais oui,’ replied Madame Butterini; ‘ but he is not 
noble. He was a baker, and has retired from business, 
selling it to Chaudeau, who has, with Monsieur la 
Brochette and Madame Jeannot, the fruitiére, all the 
part to the street and in the courts. He is almost as 
eccentric as an Englishman: seldom goes out of his 
garden, hates talking, and reads, reads, reads, when 
the weather is bad—just the time one likes best to 
talk.’ 

* Are you his daughter ?’ 

* Fi donc, madame!’ answered the little fat tub of a 
woman, looking, however, delighted. ‘ Monsieur is a 
bachelor—I am his housekeeper, and the widow of the 
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Vicomte Butterini,’ answered she with a flood of tears. 
‘ Le pauvre cher homme: he was forty-one years older 
than myself, and so helpless and cross with age and 
infirmity, that I miss him every hour of the day ; but 
Monsieur Hippolyte, though he gives no trouble, and is 
good, one never hears and seldom sees him, which is 
very wearisome.’ 

‘How many servants have you? I must look out 
for one; but in the meanwhile will pay for any extra 
trouble I may give yours.’ 

‘Ihave none, nor has Monsieur Hippolyte. I em- 
ploy the femme du concierge to do what is requisite for 
us both. I act as cook myself; and all coarse work is 
done by Marie.’ 

‘ Then what am J to do?’ 

* Oh, she can easily manage your affairs also and cook 
for you: her pot-au-feu is excellent, tender, and well- 
tasted; put down at ten, ready at six. You never hear 
Marie’s pot-au-feu going bubble-bubble-bubble! No; 


| be very slender. 
| long bodies, and short limbs, and jump down from their 


hers simmers slowly, tic—tic—tic! J taught her! 
La Basette well knows how to make her pot-au-feu 


‘La Basette! What an odd name!’ 

* Called so in France because she is a short woman 
—very different from a little woman.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said my aunt, not knowing what other answer 
to make. 

* Look at my head, my hands, my feet—all in propor- 
tion: I sit as low asI stand. Were I not fat, I should 
The Basettes, on the other hand, have 


| seats when they rise. I never heard any monsieur 
admire a Basette; but pour les petites femmes! J 


| can speak; but will not. 


No—no! modesty enhances 
merit.’ 

‘I can easily believe,’ said my aunt laughing, ‘ that 
you have had admirers in your day.’ 

‘I cannot deny it, madame. Why should I? Yes! 
and have them yet—so say the messieurs.’ 

My aunt, not being able easily to believe this, was 
silent, and then pursuing the original subject—‘I live 
very simply, and have no doubt, if she has only the 


| time, Marie will have the talent to please me.” 


‘Oh, be easy; she has both time and talent pour 
la cuisine: makes a capital roux; will whip you up a 
souffiée very soon; and can even arrange un rosbif de 
mouton !’ 

‘ Well, pursued Mrs Latewood, beginning to weary 
of the amusement afforded her by her loquacious land- 
lady, ‘ let her try for one week at anyrate.’ 

Marie, who, notwithstanding the contempt with which 
Madame Butterini treated her personal charms, had 


| captivated a lame old soldier blind of an eye, was clean, 


active, clever, and good-tempered, and did very well; 
for my aunt was regular in her habits, plain in her diet, 


| and gave little todo. She thought the vicomtesse very 
| vulgar, and better fitted for the position she occupied 


than that to which she laid claim; but she appeared 
extremely obliging and good-natured; and when her 
black, bright, beautiful hair was arranged at noon by 


| the hairdresser, and the tight-fitting gown put on at 
| the same time, that she might sit down with M. Hip- 


polyte to eat the breakfast she had assisted to cook, she 
absolutely looked like the daughter of the fat bundle of 
soiled linen, with her hair about her ears, who had 
been with Marie rompaging about the house from soon 
after six to that hour when she commenced her réle as 
vicomtesse, conversing sentimentally, and lamenting 
with tears — always with tears, for a Frenchwoman 
has them at command, and, moreover, understands the 


art of letting them fall gracefully, so as to enhance | 
rather than detract from her charms—the death of || 
‘mon mari, le pauvre cher homme, who was 80 cross || 
and troublesome, he kept her from ever feeling dull.’ 
If M. Hippolyte looked like a gentleman in his 
garden costume, he resembled something more than ‘a |) 
squire of high degree’ when dressed in his Sunday’s | 
clothes. Many a prince looked less prince-like, and 
yet he was but a retired tradesman. He went to early 
mass; and on his return back to his beloved garden, 
to walk or work. I had meant to be condescending, || 
and to speak; but when he bowed proudly, and passed 
on, I felt I dared not take the liberty to say one || 
word. By seeing us day after day, however, reading or || 
walking in the garden like himself, he became appri- 
voisé, as it were, and several times approached us, and 
displayed a fine flower, entering into the history of its || 
culture ; and in time, though by very slow degrees, we 


treat us in the cold, proud, silent, and reserved manner || 


which was so apparent in his communications with all || 
others who spoke with him. He never by any chance 


| 

| 

became very great friends ; and he did not, we observed, 
| 

| 

| 


mentioned his past history, even in regard to his trade; || 


his conversation turned chiefly upon present politics, 
new discoveries, or the literature of the day. He asked 


questions about England and English habits; but || 
whenever we went back at all, or touched on the first || 


French Revolution, he became silent, and soon after, on 
some pretence, retired. Madame la Vicomtesse, with 
her coroneted spoons, forks, and pocket-handkerchiefs, 
could not help showing that she felt the baker her 
superior; and he as evidently, although he always 
addressed her kindly, looked upon her merely as a 
good-natured sort of vulgar person, useful to himself. 

‘Does Monsieur Hippolyte ever see company?’ 
asked I: ‘has he no friends—no relatives ?’ 

‘Mais oui; he gives two dinners every year; but he | 
has no relations, I believe, and is intimate with no one | 


—so eccentric, always is too busy to see any one who || 


calls, but has charming manners when in society. I 
sit at his table, and then, instead of Jaqueline, he 
addresses me with the profound respect proper to my 
rank, as Madame la Vicomtesse Butterini; so I have 
nothing to complain of.’ 
‘ And who are those he usually entertains ?’ 
‘Chiefly tradespeople, the descendants of the baker 
with whom he studied his trade. He has a beau- 
tiful salon, as you have seen, to which our usual 
dining-room serves as anteroom; and we take down 
the bed, and dine in his bedroom upon these occasions ; | 
except, indeed, when there are no lodgers ; then we are | 
more magnificent, and dine in madame’s sitting-room.’ | 
‘Pray,’ answered my aunt, ‘the next time there is | 
an entertainment, use it still.’ 
‘Monsieur Hipp6lyte is so polite, he would not hear 
of such an arrangement.’ 
*You can manage it very easily, by persuading him | 
to stay in the garden till the last minute, and then | 
dress in your room. When dinner is announced, it | 
will be too late, you know, for any objections.’ | 
Some time after this conversation, Madame Butterini | 
announced with great solemnity that ‘Monsieur Hip- 
polyte allait recevoir le six,’and this was an excuse for | 
everything being mistimed, everybody dirty, and every- | 
thing in confusion for a week previous. M. Hippolyte, 
however, was quite unconcerned ; he lived in his garden | 
and greenhouse ; but Madame Butterini bustled about | 
for twenty, and had dressmakers and milliners by the 
dozen settling the important affair of her toilet. One 
morning, while sitting with Mrs Latewood, we were 
by a tremendous uproar, and I thought it 
was to turn out an everlasting quarrel with Marie 
and her little dog Bellebel—a basette, like herself—what 
would be called a turnspit in England, whose barks 
were loud and constant. 
It was only that the lady was discontented with the 
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way her gown fitted, and feared it could not be remedied. 
She screamed, and wept, and literally danced with 
passion, and made herself so bilious by the outbreak, 
that the party had to be put off four days. I was 
curious to see the toilet that had occasioned so much 
noise and grief, suffering and inconvenience ; but the 
tout-ensemble was very simple—a rich purple silk made 
nearly up to the throat, loose pelerine and cuffs, cameo 
brooch, bracelets, and comb ; gloves, shoes, stockings, 
and pocket-handkerchief, new and handsome: that was 
all—proving completely the truth of what French ladies 
are constantly repeating, ‘ La simplicité est charmante, 


|| et il n’y a rien de si difficile | !’ The lady, when dressed, 


and, as she allowed, ‘ contente de moi-méme, ” observed 
that the dinner must now be thought of, and the four- 
neau prepared for reheating. As she spoke, a rattling 
in the court was heard, and upon looking out, I per- 
ceived three small covered carts escorted by three 


| white-capped cooks, each cook casserole in hand. These 
| contained the whole dinner, wines, and everything else 
| required 


; all was exquisitely dressed, soon heated 
again, and served up hot and hot —a hired waiter, 


| Marie, and her husband, assisting in administering to 
| the wants of the guests, whom we heard very merry 


and happy. After dinner they retired to the garden, 
where, under the lime-trees, they found an elegant 


| dessert, served up with café and chasse and all re- 


quisites ; while chess-tables, backgammon-table, trou- 
madame tables, and various games, swings, &c. were 


| placed here and there, and everywhere, that all might 
| amuse themselves selon leurs fantasies—M. Hippolyte 
| bowing, and talking, and going from one to another, 
| like a king in the presence-chamber. 


| done manners betrayed their origin : 
|| better, so far as looks went: 


The men looked like what they were, and their over- 
the women were 
but well, and simply, 


| and fashionably attired as they certainly were from 


their hair to their shoe-tie, they wore their clothes as 


|| if to be dressed was not an every-day affair—in short, 
| they were pretty women, and, upon the whole, good 
| actresses, but not ladies. 


Next day was one of confusion and importance; 


| things had to be put in their accustomed places. 


baker sent the vicomtesse out to pay his bills, and 
returned to the garden, where I saw him working. away 
as placidly as usual when I called at my aunt’s on my 
way to Paris, where I was to accompany my sister to 
a ball at the Embassy, and remain all night. 

Upon my return home I found a note from Mrs 
Latewood, begging to see me immediately, and I 
accordingly hurried off to her house. ‘ Ah,’ cried she 
as soon as she saw me, ‘poor Monsieur Hippolyte 
has broken his leg! No one was at home: Madame 
Butterini had gone to her cousin’s at Neuilly, and 
Marie was out somewhere. I was writing at this table, 
and thought I heard a groaning, but paid no particular 
attention to it, imagining it was a noise caused by 
some machine: at last I got up to look out of the 
window, and there saw poor Monsieur Hippolyte lying 
upon the ground, as if dead. I went for La Brochette 
and Marie: we conveyed him to bed, sent for the surgeon, 
who set the leg, and gave him a composing draught ; 
but I fear, from what Doctor Laudoy says, it will be 
along time before he recovers the use of it.’ It was 
indeed sad news. Poor, peaceable, kind old man, who 
lived in his garden. What a privation for him in every 
way ! 

Nothing could equal poor Madame Butterini’s self- 
reproaches and sorrow for being absent: she nursed 
him most assiduously, and soon all fever and danger 
were past ; but he was ordered to remain upon his back 
without moving, and very tiresome it must have been ; 
but his patience was inexhaustible—his cheerful resig- 
nation worthy of a martyr. He read a great deal, and 
occasionally permitted an acquaintance to sit and talk 
half an hour by his bedside. Mrs Latewood often went ; 


but she spoke French with too much difficulty to amuse 
either the sufferer or herself as much as each wished. 

‘I am going for one of les bonnes seurs to sit with 
Monsieur Hippolyte in my absence,’ said Madame But- 
terini one morning ; ‘ for I must go to Paris to-day, and 
cannot be back under three hours. Le pauvre cher 
homme does not want much; but he must have his tisane 
and his soup; and so some one must be beside him.’ By 
a sudden impulse I offered my services, which the old 
man accepted, looking at the same time very much 
pleased. So behold me seated by the bedside of the quon- 
dam baker, warming his soup, sweetening his tisane, 
and feeling rather honoured than disgraced by 
permitted to do so. I can scarcely tell how the conver- 
sation led to it; but it did lead very naturally to M. 
Hippolyte’s telling me his history, ‘ which,’ said he, 
‘never have I spoken of to any one before ; but it 
seems as if it would take a load off my mind to relate 
it to one who can feel for, and; I think, understand 
me :— 

‘My name is Palamede de Tour la Roche. I was the 
third son of the Duc de Tour la Roche, who, with his 
wife, eldest son, and daughter, perished in the Revolu- 
tion in 93. The earliest thing I remember was living 
in the Hétel Tour la Roche in great luxury and splen- 
dour—“ the curled darling” of my beautiful mother, 
and the spoiled pet and plaything of all the house and 
all the company who came to it. My youth took no 
heed of passing events ; but one evening our hétel was 
attacked, and from that day to this I saw no more of 
my father and brothers—but my mother and sister 
continued to live as before, only they were now con- 
tinually weeping, clasping me to their bosoms in pas- 
sionate fondness, and never going out of the great 
gates. Everything was changed: we had no longer | 
any servants except an old woman, her daughter, and | 
a lame son, with whom I played in the garden, undis- 
turbed by the cries which reached us there, because I 
attached no ideas that I can remember to them, and I 
was told not to be frightened, for it was only wicked, 
drunken people shouting. When I inquired after my | 
papa, and Henri, and Philippe—they were called unex- 
pectedly to England, and would be back again one of 
these days, was the answer, which contented me. | 
Although full eleven years old, my mind had been | 
kept so much under, and I had lived so entirely in the 
perfumed atmosphere of the drawing-room—where, | 
being little of my age, people forgot it, and made a 
plaything of me—that many a boy of seven or eight 
knew more of the world than I did. 


‘One night, after being some time in bed, I was 
awakened by a terrible noise in the house, and loud 


voices, and lights glancing in the court. I felt greatly | 
frightened, but did not dare to move; in a little | 
time it ceased entirely, and, childlike, I again sunk 

to slumber. I lay awake long next morning. I re- 

member singing to myself, and wondering why old 

Marotte did not, as usual, come to dress me; so at | 
last I got up, and went into my mother’s room. Every- | 
thing there was in disorder, and neither mother, sister, | 
nor servant to be seen. I cried bitterly, and ran | 
from room to room, searching in every corner in 

vain. All was silent. My passionate cries of “ Maman! 

Maman! Louise! Louise!” remained unanswered; and 

the doors were fastened or locked, all but the one | 
which led out of a small chamber into the garden, that 
had probably been overlooked. At last they opened, 
and such a rabble came pouring in, that I was frightened 
to death, and could scarcely make use of my trembling 
limbs to convey me to the garden, where I crept into 
a very thick bush, and remained happily unseen. There 
I sat, I suppose, for hours: I heard sounds of revelry, 
of quarrelling, and breaking, and gun-firing; saw fur- 
niture thrown out of the windows—furniture I knew 
so well! and people with bloody hands and faces stand- 
ing at them. I think I must have fainted. When I 
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recovered my senses, however, it was getting quite 
dusk ; so, when the coast was pretty clear, I stole out 


terror, hunger, sad Gah Uh tos Seoenbeas ene Fl aot 

t childhood—the last I was ever to know—for 

the scenes that I witnessed the day following “my 
early bloom of heart destroyed.” n I stood up, 
and saw where I was, and the events of the preced- 
ing evening crowded to my confused mind, a sort of 
I suppose, seized me; I thought I was in my 

little gilded bed in my own alcove at home, and was 
dreaming a frightful dream, not uncommon to children 
who have been indulging in pastry or rich dishes. I 
therefore quietly turned my steps towards the hétel, 


tell what images passed through my brain, but the 
horror of my helpless situation did not break upon me 
until I found myself before the well-known porte cochére, 
which was shut. Then I knew it was no dream, and 
that all was real; and from that hour to this I have 
never entered my father’s house—never seen him, my 

my sister: my mother I saw once more—on 
the scaffold!’ 

Here the poor old man, whose voice had faltered two 
or three times, stopped and sobbed audibly. 

* Pray,’ said I, ‘do not go on, my dear Monsieur de 
Tour la Roche.’ 

‘Do not call me by that dear name: I cannot bear 
it. No; I called myself Hippolyte after one of our 
footmen: I could not bear to hear the name my darling 
mother addressed me by profaned by the lips that sur- 
rounded me afterwards. But to proceed’—— 

‘Oh no; pray spare yourself.’ 

‘On the contrary, it is a relief to my long-pent-up 
grief :—I had for some time lived in the streets, 
subsisting upon chance; and I was standing on a 


heap of rubbish, just where the corner-house on the | s 


| left-hand side of the Rue Royale now stands, looking 
at the guillotine doing its dreadful work. A man, a 
woman, mounted, and their heads fell; two other 
women, coarsely attired, stood waiting ; one turned—— 
Oh God! it was my mother !—my gentle, timid, kind, 
darling mother! Timid and gentle no longer, she 
looked calm and cold, moved resolutely, looking for 
one moment up to Heaven, and said words I would now 
give my life-blood to hear. My blood curdied, my heart 
stopped, as I heard the rattle and clap of the descend- 
ing guillotine. “Maman! maman!” I shrieked. It 
was over! “Encore une autre!” shouted a fierce man 
beside me. “Maman! maman!” “Wring the neck 
of that little aristocrat!” cried the mob. The man 
advanced, as I hoped to kill me at once, but he only 
grasped me fast, saying, “No, I shall take him home, 
pour le tuer & mon aise.” Death I wished for ; but 
torture!——-.__ I fainted; and when I came to m yself, 
I was in an unfrequented street, still tightly held by 
the man. “Don’t be afraid, my child—I shan’t hurt 
you; but never, as you value your life, whisper your 
name : if you do—here he swore a terrific oath—I will 
kill you cruelly. Now come with me. You shall sleep 
with mon petit Pierre: call yourself Achille, Hercule, 
Hippolyte—what you Yee if not your own name.” 
Hippolyte, then, and Hippolyte I have been ever _ 
e 


— Hippolyte when I signed my name. 
he carried me to was wretched, dark, and dirty 


the food given coarse, but plentiful ; and here i 
grovelled, moody, and nearly mad, for more than a 
year, wandering ger the streets idle and in 

seldom unless forced, lest I should inad- 
yertently betray myself. At last this man, whose 
name was Jean Leroux, told me he had obtained 
employment for both Pierre and me in a boulangerie. 
We were clothed somewhat more decently, pear ys sent 
about with bread to different parts of the neighbour- 
hood, and employed in various little ways at first, 


ee out the shop, ovens, &c.; but by degrees we 

As I could bot! both read and write, which 
Pierre could not do, and he was also naturally a slow 
peg boy, I was preferred before him; but he was 


ill-natured, and bore me no malice. I grew up | 
healthy enough, and tall; got forward at my trade, || 
I served also seven years under 


and soon made money. 
the Emperor, and brought away, besides my laurels, 
two ig wounds. 


danger in discovering, 


recommenced my former business, and worked early 
and late to make enough to enable me to live in peace 


and seclusion, waiting anxiously, but I hope patiently, | 


until He who in his wisdom has thought fit to afflict 


me, shall take me to those realms where all tears shall | 
I built this house back from || 
those which line the street: passages and kitchens look | 
but I never go near those parts | 
except at an early hour to mass. [I live in my-garden, || 
and with my books. Monsieur Butterini—who never || 
assumed the title his wife is so proud of, although he | 
had an undoubted right to bear it, poor man—married | 
the daughter of the person at whose house he lodged || 


be wiped from our eyes. 


into the courts; 


before taking up his abode in mine, as a matter of 
economy, for she saved him a seamstress, a nurse, and 
a servant. 


in return for my allowing her to retain two of the 
rooms she before occupied, money enough to dress upon 
in the meantime, and a small annuity when I die. The 


but I feel still, as I have ever felt, that 
birth. When my will is read, all will then know that a 


De Tour la Roche has baked their bread, but not until || 
then. It has been a great relief to my mind to tell all | 


this to you, madame; and if Philippe or his descen- 


dants should be in England, promise that you will seek |, 
them out, and speak to them of me, and perhaps even 


yet some of my own blood will pray over my grave!’ 

I was deeply impressed by this melancholy history ; 
and afterwards spent many an hour with the old man 
in his garden, where he always welcomed me with a 
smile, and talked unreservedly, sometimes even cheer- 
fully. He recovered his fall entirely, and lived several 
years afterwards, but last winter died of bronchitis. 
Many know parts of this story now, and I see no 
reason why I should not relate the sad tale as he him- 
self told it to me. Some worldly-wise people may ask 
why he did not take his proper title, and move in his 
proper sphere, when he could do so; but I can very 
easily comprehend his feelings. His heart was almost 
broken ; he took no pleasure in this world nor in the 
things of this world, except those by which he could 
‘look up through nature unto nature’s God.’ What 
were the vanities of life to him? Obtaining his 
estate and title—the first of which would have been 
difficult, if not impossible—would only have hindered 
his desire of leading the life of calm unpretending 
seclusion which pleased him best; and, besides this, 
he was impressed with the idea that Philippe, who was 
the rightful Duc de Tour la Roche, or his children, were 
in existence somewhere.* He was in no want of money, 
having made by his own exertions more than —_ 
for his moderate requirements: no, nor of the world’s 
respect. All respected him for his integrity and charity ; 


* It has been ascertained since that he died many 
years ago at Vienpa unmarried. 


Upon my return, still keeping || 
my secret, which, however, there was now no longer || 
I commenced a search for my || 
elder brother Philippe, of whose death I have never || 
heard; but without success; although I ascertained || 
that my father and Henri had been guillotined, and | 
that my poor sister had been massacred in the streets. || 
there to find things as usual. SS ee I 


She is vain, weak, and vulgar, as you || 
see, but has ever been correct in her conduct, atten- || 
tive to him while he lived, as she now is to me, | 


people whom I occasionally entertain, and to whom I | 
hall leave the little wealth I possess, are the families | 
of Jean Leroux’s children and those of my first master ; || 
am of noble | 
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his air and manner in themselves were sufficient 

those who came in contact with him, even 

y knew he was but a retired tradesman. I 

understand it all perfectly. Some of those who 

chance to read this paper may possibly have seen his 

tomb at Pére la Chaise: but they will not find the 
name of Tour la Roche, for that of course is fictitious. 


POLICE STATISTICS OF MANCHESTER. 


Captain Epwarp W11113s, the chief constable of Man- 
chester, presents to the Watch Committee under whom 
he acts a yearly document, containing ‘criminal and 
miscellaneous statistical returns of the Manchester 
police.’ This document embodies no fewer than ninety- 
three tables full of ‘facts and figures,’ that illustrate 
in a remarkable way the social and moral economy of 
that greatest of all manufacturing towns. No labour 
seems to be spared in order to make these returns as 
complete as it is possible for statistics to be, and the 
greater part embrace comparisons extending back over 
several of the immediately ing years. The 
volume (for volume it is) for 1849 was laid before the 
Watch Committee on 6th June of this year, and has 
since been printed; and from it we propose to select 
and arrange some facts which cannot fail to be both 
interesting and instructive. 

The municipal borough of Manchester contains no 
fewer than seven townships, that, before the days of the 
steam-engine and tall chimneys, were separated from 
each other by green fields, but which have since thrown 
out so many tentacula in the shape of long streets to 
embrace each other, that all have grown into one great 
mass of human habitations, with no lines of demarca- 
tion save painted boards put up at the corner or in the 
middle of a street. The neighbouring borough of Sal- 
ford, though divided from Manchester by a river only 
about a third of the width of the Thames at London 
Bridge, still maintains an independent character, and 
to it of course the statistics of Captain Willis have no 
reference. These seven townships to which we have 
referred contain an area of 4260 statute acres, the pro- 
portion of this occupied by Manchester proper being 
about one-third. On 3lst December 1849 there stood 
on this area 56,907 buildings, of which about four-fifths 
were used exclusively as dwelling-houses. The prac- 
tice of separating the shop from the house does not 
seem to find much favour in Manchester, for it is 
stated that while 5376 shops were used also as dwell- 
ing-houses, only 751 shops were not so used. The 
number of mills is of course very considerable. Of 
cotton-mills there are 102, silk 6, worsted 3, and small- 
ware 18. As the printing of calico requires a much 
greater supply of water than can be conveniently pro- 
cured in Manchester, we find that of print-works there 
are only 7. There are 35 dye-works, 15 hat manufac- 
tories, 49 establishments for the construction of ma- 
chinery, 38 foundries, 4 lead and 3 paper works, 23 
saw and 11 corn mills, and 752 miscellaneous work- 
shops in various trades and manufactures. The greater 
part of these establishments use steam-power. In the 
return now before us, the extent of that power, or the 
number of persons employed, is not stated, but in the 
report for 1848 such particulars are given, applicable 
to December in that year. From it we learn that the 
steam-power employed in 251 mills, dye-works, foun- 
dries, &c. was to the extent of 8994 horses, and the 
number of workpeople 45,480; in 149 other establish- 
ments the steam-power used was equal to 2052 horses ; 
thus making the total power exerted every day by the 
machinery of Manchester driven by steam equal to 

11,000 horses. In the cotton, silk, and woollen 
mills the average horse-power to each was 60, and the 
average number of workpeople engaged 282; while in 
the foundries, machine-shops, &c. where there is more 
of skilled labour, the proportions were 11 and 85. The 


raw material and the manufactured goods of Man- 
chester are stored in 1608 warehouses, many of which 
are large massive buildings, with even some little at- 
tempt at ornament. The town is lighted ffom four gas 
stations; it has ten public markets, and no fewer 
than 120 slaughter-houses. Paupers are lodged in 3 
workhouses, houseless wanderers in 1 night asylum, 
and the diseased in 9 hospitals and infirmaries. 
There are 6 of those new and useful establishments 
—baths and washhouses, 7 railway stations, 12 banks, 
102 places of worship (the same as the number 
of cotton-mills), and 173 breweries and distilleries. 
The number of private and public schools is returned 
as 366; but many schools are included in the number 
of dwelling-houses, &c. so that they are really more 
numerous. The rapidity with which all these buildings 
are increasing may be judged of from the fact, that 
during 1849 there were erected 962 new dwelling- 
houses, 124 new shops, 5 new warehouses, 3 new cotton- 
mills, 2 breweries, a church and a school, together with 
other edifices—making a total of 1133 new buildings 
erected in one year. Builders are never idle in Man- 
chester; for in addition to the above, there were in 
process of erection on 31st December 1849, 209 dwelling- 
houses and several other edifices—making a total of 247. 
Many of the shops and dwelling-houses are of course 
erected on speculation; but they do not seem to stand 
long before obtaining tenants—for of the 962 —- 
houses and 124 shops erected and completed in 1849, 
690 of the former, and 89 of the latter, were in use at 
the end of the year. All the other buildings being for 
the most part erected to order, were in use except two 
—one being a workshop, and the other classed under the 
head ‘ miscellaneous.’ A clearer idea of the great pro- 
gress that Manchester is now making may perhaps be 
obtained from the increase in the annual value of pro- 
perty during the last few years. The annual value in 
1841 was estimated at L.841,064; in 1846 at L.1,061,273; 
and in 1849 at L.1,156,373. In the ‘ Pictorial History 
of Lancashire,’ it is stated that in Chorlton, one of the 
townships forming the borough of Manchester, an old 
hall and the estate adjoining it were sold in 1644 for 
L.300, and at the close of the last century the same 
property was resold for L.60,000. Its value must now 
be immensely increased. 

The population that eat, drink, work, and sleep on 
these four thousand and odd acres was on 31st Decem- 
ber 1849, 802,182; in 1841 it was 235,507. Of this 
population 278,875 reside in dwelling-houses, and 20,399 
in cellars—the remaining 2908 being found in the fol- 
lowing public establishments: workhouses 1900, hos- 
pitals 220, cavalry barracks 374, charity schools 190, 
night asylum 90, penitentiary 62, police station 27, 
model lodging-houses 30, and servants’ home 15. The 
population residing in cellars has diminished one-tenth 
during the last five years. Another curious feature 
appears in one of the tables: in proportion as the num- 
bers contained in the public buildings, workhouses, &c. 
increase, so do the numbers of uninhabited dwelling- 
houses increase. In 1848, for example, 3473 dwelling- 
houses were uninhabited, and in 1849 the number was 
2498; but in the former year the public buildings 
contained 3775, and in the latter 2908 persons. 

The police force which has to watch so much pro- 
perty and so many lives, numbers 468, of whom 22 are 
supernumeraries—their cost to the ratepayers being 
about L.25,000 per annum. Of this number, excl 
supernumeraries, 82 are Irish, 7 Scotch, and 7 Welsh— 
the remainder being English. Two-thirds are 
married. Their average height is 5 feet 9} inches, and 
their average age 31 years and 5 months. These are 
minute particulars; but the tables before us contain 
others more minute still—such as the periods of service 
of each rank, the promotions and dismissals during the 
year, &c. The fines inflicted on the force during the 
last seven years amounted to L.1131, and the rewards 
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| public and beer houses, and 522 in the streets. 


and gratuities paid to them out of this sum amounted 
to L.840, and L.100 in addition were taken to form a 
library and news-room. Bad conduct is thus made to 
reward good deeds. There is, besides, a ‘ relief or 
superannuation fund,’ to which the men subscribe, and 
which shows a good balance in hand of nearly L.2000. 
Let us now look at the crimes and offences of which 
the police have to take cognisance. The total number 
of ns taken into custody during 1849 was 3331 
males and 1356 females—being about 1600 /ess than in 
1848, a year of considerable excitement among all 
classes, and during which 58 persons were apprehended 
in Manchester alone for sedition, conspiracy, and rioting. 
About one-fourth of the offences arose from persons 
getting drunk, and becoming either ‘incapable’ or 
creating a breach of the peace. The facilities for get- 
ting drunk in Manchester are very numerous, as 
indeed they are in every large town. We have already 
seen that there are 71 more breweries and distilleries 
than places of worship, and from one of the tables we 
find that the number of public and beer houses is 1710, 
of which 96 have music as an attraction for customers. 
Of the persons apprehended for drunkenness, about 
half of the incapables, and a fourth of the disorder- 
lies, were discharged, the remainder being fined, but 


| mone committed for trial. But the disgrace and the 


fine were not all that followed the drunkenness. Dur- 
ing 1849, 775 robberies from the person were com- 


| mitted, and 210 of the persons thus robbed were drunk 


at the time. Of these robberies, 79 were effected in 
The 
value of the property stolen was L.2673, and of that 
recovered only L.488—leaving a gain to the thieves of 
L.2185. Again, from the incapables L.393, 4s. 5d. were 
taken by the police, and restored to them when sober. 
The amount so taken and restored has been gradually 
decreasing every year: in 1843 it was L.2472, and in 
1845 it was L.1617. If people get so drunk as to be 


| unable to take care of their money, they can have little 


reason to complain if it should be stolen. In truth, the 
vices of the honest call into play the vices of the dis- 
honest, and doubtless often make thieves by leading 
them into irresistible temptation. 

Tf, on the other hand, we look at the robberies from 
shops, dwelling-houses, &c. we shall find that many 
arise from the carelessness of the owners. The offences 
against property committed without vidlence were 
1349, and those committed with violence, by breaking 
into houses, ke. were only 129. Among the former 
were 35 cases of embezzlement, and 78 of larceny, by 
servants; but 16 of the former, and 32 of the latter, 
were discharged by the magistrates, and of those com- 
mitted for trial 4 were acquitted. The total number 
of felonies reported to the police was 4601; the amount 
or value stolen being L.8511, of which L.2909 were re- 
covered; so that not half of the offenders were detected, 
nor half the money recovered. Of these felonies nearly 
one half arose from premises being left insecure, or 
property unprotected. Thus in 734 cases, where L.568 
were stolen, the doors of the premises had been left 
open, almost inviting thieves to walk in; 483 cases 
were of goods exposed for sale—as, for example, hanging 
at shop doors, within the grasp of every passer-by; 348 
were of tools, glass, fittings, &c. taken from unoccupied 
or unfinished premises; 244 were of linen, &c. exposed 
to dry; and 177 were from carts, carriages, market- 
places, boats, kc. The actual number of what may be 
called planned and premeditated robberies was com- 
paratively small. But the temptations held out by the 
public to robbers are greater than even these statements 
would lead us to suppose; for no less than 3545 houses, 
shops, &c. containing property or lives, were found by 
the to be insecure and unsafe, from doors and 

being left unfastened, or from gas and fires 
being left burning in premises where no one resided. 
Again, 125 of the felonies were from the persons of 


children allowed to go about without sufficient protec- 
tion. This will not be surprising when it is stated 
that during last year 4400 children were reported to 
the police as having been lost, in consequence of a 
proper watch not having been kept over them. They 
were all found again, however—2601 by the parents, and 
the remainder by the police. During the last seven 
years no fewer than 26,569 children have been so lost 
and found. People who never look below, and seldom 
even at, the surface of things, talk about the want of 
poetry in the present generation; but what a subject for 
a poem is here! The plain fact that looks so solid in 
Captain Willis’s tables represents something more than 
figures: it represents thousands of anxious fathers and 
thousands of mothers, like Rachel of old, ‘weeping for 
their children,’ and at last comforted by the a 
of a blue-coated policeman—rough to evil docrs, but 
tender to lost infants—bringing home the wearied and 
tearful wanderers to their arms. On the other hand, 
what an indictment could be run up against that 
abstraction to which nobody will confess he belongs— 
the public; containing charges of carelessness and 
neglect which make robberies easy, and robbers plen- 
tiful—for where many are tempted, some are sure to 
fall, and pure innocence is perhaps more common in 
this world than tried virtue! 

Let us see what bearing age, education, position in 


life, and regular employment, have upon the crimes | 
Of the total number ap- | 


and offences of Manchester. 
prehended, 248 were under fifteen years of age: of 
these 175 could neither read nor write, and only two 
could read and write well; 19 were under ten years of 
age, and 5 of them were tried, found guilty, and sen- 


tenced to be imprisoned for periods varying from one | 
Their offences were stealing from | 


to six months. 
houses and from the person. What other crimes could 
they commit? Of those above fifteen years of age, 1432 
could neither read nor write, 1978 could do so very 


imperfectly, 215 could read and write well, and only 4 | 


had had superior instruction. The offences of the last 


of these were—assault on a police constable, for which | 


the offender was summarily convicted ; two were cases 
of wilful damage; and one of embezzlement; but all 
three were discharged by the magistrates. 
could ‘ read and write well’ supplied 19 of the 35 cases 
of embezzlement, and 4 of the 15 cases of forgery, 67 of 
the drunk cases, 42 of the common assaults, and 1 out 
of 7 cases of manslaughter. ‘The classes who could 
neither read nor write, or do so imperfectly, supplied 
all the cases (4) of murder, rape (2), bigamy (2), child- 
desertion (2), child-stealing (1), assaults by cutting 


Those who | 


and maiming (16), obstructing police constables (12), | 
burglary (37), robberies by force (38), attempting to | 
commit suicide (4), gambling (72), and illicit distilla- | 


tion, &c. (31). In these crimes (certainly the worst in 


the list) none of those who could read and write well, | 


or had superior instruction, were implicated. Rough 
as such a test must always be of any person’s educa- 
tion, yet this statement is sufficient to prove that crime 


and ignorance, as a general rule, are as inseparable as | 


the Siamese Twins. 
representative amongst the offenders. ‘Those classed 
as factory hands, 571 in number, are chiefly charged 
with vagrancy, larceny, assaults, and, in a less degree 
than others, with drunkenness. Mechanics (including 
smiths, joiners, masons, &c.) are chiefly charged with 
common assaults, with being drunk and disorderly, &c. ; 
shoemakers and tailors the same; dressmakers and 
charwomen with wilful damage and larceny ; labourers, 
627 in number, with assaults, larceny, being drunk, &c. ; 

and boatmen seem rather noted for burglary ; 
clerks for embezzlement ; female servants for larceny ; 
and hawkers for vagrancy, gambling, and drunkenness, 
The four cases of murder are charged against a labourer, 
a smith, a dyer, and a coachman; the two of bigamy 
against labourers; and the seven of manslaughter 


Again, almost every trade has a | 
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against two weavers, a labourer, two coachmen, a 
porter, and a mason. Of the total number of offenders, 
1616, or more than one-third, are made up of persons 
who are either reputed thieves or prostitutes, or who 
follow no trade. 

The state of employment shows very clearly how 
|| much crime flows from idleness. Of these 4687 per- 
sons, 3070 were out of work at the time of their appre- 
hension. The trades in which the number employed 
exceeded those unemployed were the following :—En- 
gineers, joiners and sawyers, curriers, saddlers, calico 
printers, fustian cutters, hatters, porters and packers, 
clerks, engravers, gardeners, fent-dealers, sweeps, and 
boatmen. The only learned profession that appears 
is the medical, 11 surgeons being embraced in the 
list, of whom 4 were in and 7 were out of prac- 
tice. The latter in all probability were students. Of 
the persons apprehended, 3336 were English, 1184 Irish, 
94 Scotch, 49 Welsh, and 24 foreigners. Half of the 
cases of murder were by Irish, and one-third of the 
assaults: one-fourth of the Scotch cases, one-third of 
the Welsh, and one-sixth of the foreign, were for being 
drunk 


Among the miscellaneous information we find the 
following curious facts :—1122 chimneys were reported 
to have been on fire during 1849, and the owners fined 
altogether to the extent of L.60; the number of dogs 
found at large was 1655, and the owners of 1510 were 
fined, in the aggregate, L.200—an average of little less 
than half-a-crown for each animal; 10 female servants 
were summoned for cleaning windows from the out- 
side—five were excused, one not proven, and four were 
fined 6s. 6d.; 14 people for shaking carpets in the 
street were fined 15s. 6d.; 174 head of cattle were 
found straying in the streets, and impounded, realising 
in fines L.35 ; 3340 dwelling and 316 lodging houses 
were visited by the sanitary inspector—the number 
found clean when visited was 1201; of the remainder, 
2385 were cleansed by the occupiers, and 70 at the 
cost of the public. The number of fires in Manchester 
during 1849 was 120, destroying property to the extent 
of L.66,504, and only 77 of the 120 buildings were 
insured. There are ten fire-engines with watery names, 
and the fire-brigade consists of fifty-one men. 

Our space prevents us from quoting further. In 
conclusion, we would only refer to the great diminution 
that appears to have taken place in crimes and offences 
during the last ten years: in 1840 the number of per- 
sons taken into custody was 12,417; in 1845 it was 
9635; and in 1849, 4687. This speaks well for the 
efficiency of the police and the progressive improve- 
ment of the people. 


A TWELVEMONTH IN CALCUTTA. 


FANCY FAIR—SERAMPORE—GAKDEN REACH—MORE GAIKTIES— 
BANYAN-TREE—HINDOO TEMPLE, 
May 23d.—We had some excellent music to-night in 
the park, and a larger crowd than usual to hear it, 
several spare bungalows being occupied for the moment 
by people flying from the heat of Calcutta. It is a pretty 
scene—a well-chosen spot, under trees, near the river. 
A large circular frame is set up to hold the desks, hung 
round with lamps, lighted long before we think of 
leaving, as darkness comes on so quickly without any 
twilight. The musicians stand before their desks, in 
their neat white dresses. Many carriages, and many 
horsemen, and some horsewomen, form the listening 
group, besides a mob of natives. These last are cer- 
tainly lovers of a better style of music than they are 
accustomed to listen to among themselves. We found 
a large increase to our family and feminine dinner- 
party awaiting us at home. Several buggies were 
slowly wheeling away from the door, which had 
brought our gentlemen with some friends out for a 
holiday, ‘They told us the result of the fancy fair: 


the rubbish sold best. Many beautifully-manufactured 
articles, the materials costly, and the workmanship 
tedious and difficult, hardly fetched the value of the 
original outlay. But Cary’s balls for the babies went 
for a rupee a piece: the dolls in costume were all 
bought up in the lump by a rich Parsee for quite a fancy 
price. A whole stall of trumpery was swept off with- 
out examination by another; and my sketches brought 
from five rupees to twenty each. Five or six thousand 
rupees were realised — about equivalent to as many 
hundred pounds. We hope much good may be done 
with such a sum; it will go a great way among the 
poor in this country, where the wants of the people are 
so few, and so very cheaply supplied. 

25th.—A half storm to-day, which slightly inter- 
fered with some work we had entered on. All the 
ladies, the two most active ayahs, a dizjie, and a car- 
penter, were constructing a room—lI can’t say building, 
for the term would be incorrect, and making would 
hardly describe our labours. We have done the job 
remarkably well—so well, that we are going to set to 
work to another. Our tools were very simple—needles, 
thread, and tacks; our materials—bamboos and calico, 
by means of which we have partitioned off an excellent 
dressing-room. ‘There is little that people cannot do 
when they set about it, even in this country, provided 
the sun be behind a cloud. One of the servants killed 
a snake close to the veranda where we were stitching— 
a long, dark, ugly creature, the first I had seen, for 
these hateful reptiles are not common; and being 
fortunately of retired habits, they seldom obtrude their 
unwelcome company upon our elevated species; also 
they are said to be timid, and generally to slink away 
when discovered, unless attacked. The natives are 
very dexterous in despatching them warily. 

28th.—A storm in right earnest after a day or two of | 
threatening. It lasted four hours. Nobody from Cal- 
cutta came near us, as the thunder gave its first sharp 
clap so late as four o'clock; a timely warning, which 
would prevent any one trying the road. These storms 
are wonderfully grand—quite terrific; and the rain | 
falls with such force, and in such quantity, that a 
thorough wetting is the consequence of being out under 
it even for a few minutes. The air felt very chilly the 
whole evening afterwards. 

29th.—A delicious morning after the storm. The air 
cool, not damp; all looking fresh, and feeling fresh ; 
and the grass in the fields, and the trees, and the 
shrubs, and the flowers in the compound quite brilliant. 
We had all the children out with us for an hour or two 
playing merrily at active games. This evening another 
storm is brewing. 

June 1st.—We walked in the park to look at the 
elephants and the rhinoceroses, and returned by a fish- 
pond, where the servants of a native of rank were busy 
fishing. ‘They threw in the nets very gracefully. The 
fisherman walks into the water up to his waist, carry- 
ing his net, which is flat and circular, and about five 
feet in diameter. As he moves forward, he coils it 
carefully, till every part is equally and regularly twisted ; 
he then holds the coil up over his head at the full 
stretch of his two arms, and with a dexterous jerk he 
casts it before him, so that it uncoils, and lies for a 
moment spread out its full size upon the water, till the | 
weight pressing towards the middle, carries it down in 
the shape of a bag. 

5th.—This day began the little rains; we really felt 
it almost cold. We have had to take to shawls, and to 
shut up the rooms. The constant pattering appeared 
quite disagreeable. In short, we were not to be pleased 
when it came with what we had all been longing for. 
It is raw and uncomfortable certainly, and dark, and 
| noisy, and everything we touch is clammy; and the 
| ayahs are preparing pans of charcoal, to be placed 
| within large, open, square cases of bamboo, upon which 


' all our clothes are to be flung to dry before we can put 
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Sep tnthawhs, ont shoes, and gowns, and coats, as 


well as 

1Osh—Tock & boat this morning, Arthur being here, 
and crossed over—a small party of us—to inspect the 
Danish settlement at Serampore. These river-boats 


supply all the materials of the rude rigging. The sails 
are aya of a cloth woven from the fibre-like rind of 
the nut, and the cordage is twisted out of the same, 
ly enough, but answering the purpose. We visited 
Ee odings tame, on purpose to view an uncommon sort 
of staircase, the steps of which are of wrought-iron, 
ters of brass, supported by pillars, but 
m neglect, we supposed: too dingy to 
strike as handsome. The building itself is fine, 
though the rooms are not good inside. The compound 
is very prettily laid out like a college garden at Oxford. 

was a private missionary establishment, and it once 
many pupils; but all is at a stand-still now since 


ready for such improvement—not capable at present 
of comprehending the sublimity of doctrines which in 
no way appeal to the senses. Many of the proselytes, 
oung, and systematically well taught, forget 
all they have my ~ are 4 and return to paganism on return- 
ing to their own homes. Others lose all idea of any re- 
ligion ; laugh openly at their own superstitions, secretly 
at what they call ours. One of the jokes at a great 
Hindoo festival, quite lately, was carrying about, and 
then burning, the effigy of a Christian missionary. Yet 
those of the intelligent natives who are not priests are 
well aware of the good these devoted men accomplish 
by spreading the light of education among poor ignorant 
beings. Would it not be better for this generation to 
be content with this first great step—give good milk 
first, as a preparation for the strong meat to follow, 
since they are not able for the best food now? Intellect 
must be cultivated to a certain degree before it can 
comprehend the simplest reasoning, to a high degree 
before it can produce the courage necessary to make a 
true convert: those easily made are as easily unmade. 
Also habits must be altered, tastes must be elevated, 
before a character sunk in selfish sensuality can be 
sufficiently purified to feel the holiness of the Gospel. 
And, after all, what will precept do without example ? 
The good missionaries must be able to point to the 
fruits of their doctrines, as shown in the lives and the 
characters of their own people, before they will succeed 
in eradicating the prejudices and changing the customs 
of an ancient faith. 
15th.—Whose birthday is this? How do these 
stages in the march of time appear to mark its pro- 
gress, recalling feelings, thoughts, actions of many 
a long past hour! At this distance these féte-days 
make a melancholy impression, for it is recollection 
only which fills them; and so, for fear of weakening 
what it should be our aim to strengthen, I will walle 
these sadder sensations off by the river-side, where it 
is very pleasant now in the intervals of the showers to 
wander, thankful that we are all well, though parted. 
It is fortunate for me that the slighter rains of this 
— admit of my taking the constant exercise on 
for my health now that I have lost m 
ry. It was only a loan, and it has been swede f 
rns is of less consequence during these watery 
months, as the pelts of rain come on so suddenly, it is 
best to keep near the house, and so within reach of 
or to take the air in a carriage, which can be 
closed in a moment, the big drops which sometimes 
fall first being of a size that would soon wet through 
a light cloth habit. 


20th.—Nothing would suit Cary but to go to Cal- 
cutta yesterday to a ball all the way out at Garden 
Reach. It was a heavy morning, and rained at inter- 
vals the whole day ; yet she would set out, as she had 
sent word to her husband to expect her. A note from 
her just received gives the following account of her 
pleasure trip:—A down-pour detained her two hours 
at the governor-general’s stables—the real half-way 
station, which she had got leave to use: she had neither 
book nor work with her. Hired horses were to carry 
her on; and one of them tired, and the other had to 
try to do the work of both, and to drag his reluctant 
yokefellow on step by step. So, after a tedious battle, | 
she stopped in the road, sent the refractory animal 
back with his syce, and waited there in her carriage, 
now become a sort of vapour bath, till a better steed 
arrived. With this attempt she got on pretty well, the 
sky clearing a little till she nearly reached the town, 
when such rivers of rain began to pour down, that in | 
five minutes it became one plunge, not through a 
brook, but through a lake, all the rest of the way to 
her own house; and she was thoroughly exhausted on 
arriving. What must the men and horses have been? 
The men had their oiled-cloth overalls on fortunately 
—very queer disguises made to envelop the rae | 
person, including the head and face: two glass eyes 
are fixed in the part which covers the face for the 
wearer to see through, and very extraordinary a car- 
riage looks with these singularly-attired attendants, so 
many of them hanging on it. It reminds me of those 
old Spanish prints my grandmother had, representing 
the processions at an auto da fe, which used so to 
frighten me as a child. Nothing daunted by the ill 
success of her travels, Cary dressed and went to the 
ball, which was of course so far a failure, that out of 


the two hundred and fifty people invited, only eighty | 


courageous individuals came, none from any distance 


save one attempting such a mad proceeding. Ladies | 


were especially scarce, the venturesome few were there- 


fore in great requisition, overpowered by flattering | 


assiduities, and so quite in spirits; and the mistress of 
the mansion exerting herself by incessant attentions to 


the few to make up for the want of the many, we were | 


assured that the party turned out delightfully agree- 
able, quite worth all it cost, and that the supper was 
most particularly enjoyed by such as had been in no 
condition to eat much dinner. 

Helen and Mary and I had a musical evening, and 
made ourselves so happy, we were quite glad we had 
stayed at home. They are getting up some songs for a 
concert Mr Black means to give. 


have plenty to do in our retirement against our return 
to a gayer position. 

22d.—Mr Black and three more of the performers 
arrive this evening for a series of rehearsals, Edward 
and Caroline remaining at Chowringhee for the pre- 
sent, on account of numerous dinner-parties. The 
great heats being over, we don’t expect to see much 
more of that gay pair. One of these parties is made 
for the purpose of eating up the scraps of the ball- 
supper: it is represented as having been exceedingly 
pleasant. Excuses are never wanting for originating 
these meetings: it is a never-ending round of gaieties 
in this sociable place, except during the most exhausting 
weeks of the hot weather. I cannot think —— 
dinners, or balls either, agreeable in the rain 
more than in the hot one; for when the rain ‘in does fall fall, 
it is so wl, heavy, pouring down in an unceas 
torrent, a reservoir had opened in the sky. 
observed last night that the paddy-fields on each side 
of the road, where on Wednesday 1 not a drop of water 
was to be seen, were completely flooded. This was 
entirely produced by the rain: there is no connection 
with tanks or springs, or even with the river; but there 


was great anxiety shown on the part of the people to 


Iam to accompany | 
all the singers; so, each in our own department, we 


| 
| 
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ent the water from dispersing after the clouds had 
t over the fields: they were all busy closing up 
any way by which it could escape, the young rice- 
lants springing up luxuriantly under this irrigation. 
The grass everywhere is beautifully green now. There 
appeared to be none before the rains began; the country 
was as a desert, except for the trees; the ground mere 
baked clay. It is on grass roots that the horses are 
partly fed during the dry months; roots dug up by the 
men called somewhat fantastically grass-cutters.. Now 
the country is a garden, risen up as if by magic; so 
rapidly do heat and moisture act upon vegetation. 
24th.—A clear sky and drier air encouraged us to 
cross the river in one of those little odd boats again, 
to admire at leisure a fine specimen of the banyan-tree 
standing in a little grove. At first it did not strike 
me as so very large, which often happens in these 
cases. I remember the same sort of disappointment 
when I first saw Stonehenge. But when we went up, 
and stood under its shade, in the midst of two or three 
dozen dependent stems growing down from its many 
branches, which they thus support by taking root in 
the ground, while forming a singularly curious colon- 
nade, I soon found my mind correcting the error of 
my eye, and the really immense stretch of tree began 
to grow on me in all its extent. The profusion of this 
veteran’s progeny, still attached to him, yet fixed by 
roots of their own all round him, each in itself now 
become a vigorous stem as big as our ordinary timber- 
trees, but remaining thus clustered under the wide 
shadow of one far-spreading head, is no unapt emblem 
of a Hindoo family, which thus, in all its branches, 
hangs on together. The peopul is the only other tree 
I have yet heard of with this same tendency to send 
its offsets down; and they do not descend in the peopul 
from the branches, but from the stem itself; thus giving 
the trunk the appearance of a number of rods bound 
together as they cluster round the parent within. 

After satisfying our curiosity under the banyan, we 
continued our walk along the fine terrace by the river 
side, Arthur holding a chittray over us, as the sun was, 
even at this season, and at this late afternoon hour, 
powerful. A Brahmin from a neighbouring temple 
attended us for a short way, and then begged of us to 
lock inside this rather shabby piece of architecture, 
built of the small crumbling bricks of the country. 
He never noticed that we wore our shoes, but slipping 
his feet out of his own, he entered the holy precincts, 
and ushered us straight into the only one of the five 
chambers, each under its own cupola, which was on 
this day open. A very miserable idol—a mere shape- 
less stone—was set up in it. Another temple of more 
pretension was close at hand, and near it the humble 
cabin of this poor priest, about which grew a small wild 
flower of the pea tribe, of a fine bright-red colour, that 
peeped out prettily from the green around. We pur- 
sued our way to the flourishing factory at Serampore, 
conducted by Mr Williams, where silk handkerchiefs 
are dyed and stamped, and got there in time to see the 
unloading of a boat bringing in these goods in the 
rough, neatly done up in bales. When landed, they are 
carried up the steps of the ghaut, and packed into little 
carts drawn by the small oxen used for draught, and 
so conveyed to the mat-huts composing the factory. 
Several of the cattle were decorated about the head 
with wreaths of the wild flowers we had been admiring. 
All Mr Williams’s premises are uncommonly tidy for 
this part of the world, where cleanliness and order by 
no means prevail. The grass of the compound was 
closely shaven, with the carefulness observable on an 
English lawn, and on it were laid the pieces of hand- 
kerchiefs, as in a bleachfield—this being a necessary 

of the process. The flower garden here is charm- 
ing; I should have liked to wander amongst its brilliant 
borders for an hour. Such a contrast it all was to the 
old Danish settlement adjoining, which may have been 


in its day a cheerful place, but is now almost deserted. 
We made a great sensation walking through its nearly 
empty streets, all looking the more desolate from its 
being the happy evening hour when those who can 
make a point of getting out into the cooler air after the 
fatiguing heat of the day. At these ruined doorways 
we saw no one. Returning to the boat, we allowed 
ourselves to glide down the stream with the current 
homewards, the boatmen resting on their oars, all still 
around till the boom of the military band in the park 
reachef us through the darkening air. 


THE CZAR AND THE SPA. 

It happened about a hundred and fifty years ago that 
the famous Peter, who united the trade of a carpenter 
to the profession of czar of Russia, felt himself unwell 
while staying at the village of Spa. The autocratic 
workman, with a happy anticipation of Priessnitz and 
Claridge, drank freely of the water of a neighbouring 
spring. Eight days afterwards he sent for the burgo- 
master and the magistrates, and addressed them nearly 
in these words :—‘ Gentlemen, I was ill; but thanks to 
free libations of your sparkling fountain, I am now quite 
well, I owe you much’ Here the czar thrust his 
hand into the pocket of the coarse jerkin which he wore; 
and the civic dignitaries, having extended their open | 
palms—‘I owe you much,’ continued the czar; ‘and 
I wish to present you with a durable testimony of my 
gratitude, In forty-eight hours you shall have it.” One | 
may easily fancy what castles in the air were built by | 
the expectant functionaries. At length they were told | 
that the august convalescent had given orders to procure 
the hardest stone which the district would afford ; and 
the following morning four strong Muscovites were seen 
bearing a slab, on which was inscribed these words— 

* I was ill: I drank: I was cured. 

(Signed) Perrer, Czar of Russia.’ 

* Place this stone over your fountain, or, if you prefer 
it, place your fountain under this stone,’ said the czar | 
kindly, ‘and hereafter you will thank me for it.” Ere | 
many years had elapsed, all Europe knew the waters | 
of Spa; and the demand for it became so enormous, | 
that the worthy burgomaster and his colleagues were | 
forced to discover five new springs in the neighbour- | 
hood. The name of Spa was also extended to mineral | 
springs throughout the world. 


NAVIGATION BETWEEN THE THAMES AND ISLE OF WIGHT, 


An abstract, comprising a period of seven years, from 
the commencement of 1837 to the end of 1843, of the 
loss of shipping and life, and of the casualties to which 
vessels are subject in the navigation between the Thames 
and the Isle of Wight, was made a few years ago from the 
authentic records of Lloyd’s, by which it appears that 
1375 vessels suffered more or less. Of this number 316 


were totally wrecked, 56 with loss of life. Among the 
vessels lost in 1842 and 1843 were those splendid India- 
men the Reliance and Conqueror. Nearly every soul on 
board these fine ships, amounting to little short of two 
hundred, perished ; they were driven on shore near Bou- 
logne. In the latter b aop too, the ship Burhampooter, with 
emigrants from London for New South Wales, was, a few 
hours after leaving the Thames, utterly wrecked near 
Margate, on which occasion the people on board had a 
hairbreadth escape with their lives, losing nearly all they 
had. The loss of the Amphitrite is too recent to be for- 
gotten: she was riding at anchor in the Downs, was 
driven out by violent weather, and totally wrecked near 
Calais ; she had on board between one hundred and two 
hundred female convicts bound to Australia, all of whom, 
with the whole of the crew, were drowned, and the vessel 
scattered in fragments on the shore. 


NEW REMEDY FOR SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS. 


In the first instance, I applied the extract of ginger, 
which was rubbed for five or ten minutes over the whole 
forehead, with the view of acting upon the branches of 
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the fifth pair of nerves. Afterwards, I substituted a con- 


centrated tincture of ginger, of the strength of one 
of gi to two parts of spirit of wine, decolorised by 
charcoal. The success of this application was 


remarkable. In many cases it had the effects of doubling 
the length of vision. In some persons I found the iris 
was not much dilated, but very torpid. In these cases I 
ied the concentrated tincture of pepper, made of 
e same strength, and in the same manner, as the tinc- 
ture of ginger. This I used until I observed that the 
iris had obtained a ter power of contraction and dila- 
tation, after which I had again recourse to the tincture of 
ginger.—Dr Turnbull in the Lancet. 


THE AURORA ON THE CLYDE, 
SEPTEMBER 1850. 


Aun me! how heavily the night comes down ! 
Heavily—heavily : 
Fade the curved shores—the blue hills’ serried throng— 


| The darkening tides we oared with light and song— 


Joy melts from earth as sunshine from the sky, 
And Patience, with sad eye, 


Takes up her staff, and drops her withered crown. 


| Our frail boat heaves upon the heaving river, 


Wearily—wearily : 


| The flickering shore-lights come and go by fits; 


Towering from wave to sky, dusk Silence sits— 
Death at her feet—above, infinity— 

Between, borne restless by, 
Our various-freighted bark, like life, floats ever. 


Ah, pale, sad hour! too early night, that falls 
Drearily—drearjly— 

Come not so fast! Return—return, bright day, 

Kind voices, smiles—clear mountains, sunny bay ! 

In vain ! life’s dial cannot backward fly : 
The dark time draweth nigh. 

Hearken, my soul! When earth’s sounds cease, God calls, 


Light—light, on the black river! Lo, it gleams 
Solemnly—solemnly : 
Like troops of pale ghosts on their pensive march, 
Treading the far heavens in a luminous arch, 
Each after each—phantasms serene and high 
Of that eternity 
Where all earth’s keenest griefs grow dim as dreams. 


Drink in the glory, oh my bruiséd soul, 
Silently—silently : 

Gaze—till is lulled all pain, all vain desires. 

See how that radiant bow of pillared fires 

Spans the dark hills like dawn, until they lie 
In soft tranquillity, 

And all night’s ghastly 


Again—again ! the vision changes fast, 
Gloriously—gloriously. 
That was heaven’s gate with its light-glimmering road, 
But this is heaven—the tented throne of God ! 
Hung with flame curtains of celestial dye 
That wave perpetually ; 
While to and fro the winged angels haste. 


des asunder roll, 


I see no more the stream, the boat that moves 
Mournfully—mournfully, 

And we who sit, prisoued in troublous clay. 

It is not night, it is immortal day, 

Where *s sole presence fills the immensity, 
And each, His servant high, 

For ever praises and for ever loves. 


Oh soul, fo: the weight that drags thee down 
Deathfully-desthfully ! 
Know thyself! As this radiance wraps thee round, 
Let it melt off the chains that long have bound 
! Stand free before thy God, and cry, 
* Oh Father, here am I! 
Give to me as thou wilt—first cross, then crown !’ 


A NEW FIRE ALARUM. 

‘An opportunity,’ says the Critic, ‘was afforded us 
recently of witnessing a new and ingenious contrivance 
for giving alarm in case of fire. It is the invention of a 
gentleman named Robinson, of Great Queen Street, West- 
minster, and consists of a series of gutta-percha strings, | 
which are intended to be so fixed throughout the different 
compartments of a house or warehouse, that they shall | 
communicate with a bell attached to the outer-door. | 
These strings of gutta-percha are made to intersect each 
other in various directions, so that the application of fire 
to any part of them will cause them to break, and thus 
make the bell ring by depriving it of the support it 
receives from being in close contact with the street-door. 
The principle is a very simple one, and if adopted in 
warehouses and other large establishments, where a person 
might be employed tv adjust the apparatus, may prove 
advantageous.’ 


INSTANCE OF SUPPRESSION OF INSTINCT. 
A hen belonging to Mr St John Hewitt, of Sudden Farm, | 
near Burbage, Wilts, hatched a brood, among which was 
one duckling: the mother took good care to keep her little | 
family away from the d precincts of the pond, so || 
that duckey never had any opportunity of making acquaint- || 
ance with the element in which its speciés are generally 
so much at home. In due time the foundling grew to 
duck’s estate, without ever having been into the water, | 
and the peculiarity of the circumstance excited attention. 
At last one of the boys caught this ‘small unwashed,’ and | 
carried it to the pond, to experimentalise upon its habits, 
and give it its first swim, when, singular to say, the little 
creature which had so long been educated and trained to 
a faith in dry land, refused to enter the water; and when | 
thrown in, it fluttered out in the most awkward hurry and 
the most trembling dismay, and could never again be per- | 
suaded to approach the treacherous element from which it | 
appeared to flatter itself it had had such a lucky escape.— 
i 
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ECONOMY OF STEAM-POWER. | 

Io Mr M‘Nicoll’s timber-yard and saw-mill at Liverpool, | 
steam-power has been applied to work the travelling-craues 
used to convey the timber about the yard. Each crane, | 
when worked by hand, required four men, whereas the 
steam-crane is worked by a man and a boy only, and does 
double the work, the wages being about L.330 per annum 
in one case, and L.67 in the other. The steam-machine 
will carry 13 logs of timber, weighing together 194 tons, 
one at a time, from one end of the yard to the other, a dis- 
tance of 100 feet, in twenty-six minutes, at a cost of less 
than sixpence.— The Artisan. 


SNAIL-FEEDING, 

Ulm, a town of Wirtemberg, on the left bank of the 
Danube, has a trade in linen and floor-cloth ; but the most | 
remarkable of its productions are snails, which are here | 
in great quantities for various markets in Germany and | 
Austria, but especially for that of Vienna, where they are || 
esteemed a great delicacy after having been fed upon 
strawberries.— Art Journal. 

| 
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INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 


Early in January, 
LIFE AND WORKS OF BURNS—VOL. L 
EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


In this work—which will extend to four volumes—the 
and poetical writings of Burns are made to do service | 
in illustrating his life, while his life, on the other hand, | 
gives his writings a fresh significancy. Much new biogra- 
ical matter is presented, and for the first time the whole 
tory of the poet is subjected to a critical examination, 
both as to facts and as to its moral bearings. 


Published by W. & R. Cuampens, High Street, Edinburgh. Also 
sold by D. CHamBeRs, 20 Argyle Street, Glasgow; W. 8. Onn, 
Amen Corner, London; and J. M‘Guiasxan, 50 Upper Sackville 

Street, Dublin.—Printed by W. & R. Cuampens, Edinburgh. 
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